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CHAPTER 1 
X^TIIODUGTION 



Introduction to Trfinaformatlonal LiJinulatic Theory 
A transformational grammar la a doocription of tho ayotcm of 
ruleo underlying a language (Lileo, 1971, p. p.- The concern of 
tho tranoformational grammarian ±o to find out what ruleo a apcaker/ 
writer knowa about hia language (hio linguistic competency) thrdugh 
the opeaker/writer»c^ application of thoQO ruleo (hio linguistibv 
performance) (Chomsky, 1966, p. 91). A tranofoiWtional grammar \ 
hao a threefold function: (1) to account for tho atructural rclation- 
ohipo e^qjroooed in an utterance (syntax); (2) to account for tho 
moaning of thoBo otructuroo through tho loxiMl' fcaturoo (acmantico); 
and (3) to account for tho pronunciation ruloo through an identifica- 
tion of opeoch soundo and how thoy aro uocd (phonology) (Monyuk, • 

1971, p. xLii). ^ 

Application of Transfonnatienal Linnulntic rnoogr 

to Oral and V.'ritton Lant^.nano 
Llngulotic porformaneo can bo ojcamincd through an analyoio of 
either oral or written lanf.uago. Roeont attempto to dooeribo tho 
otinicturo of language through a tranoformational grammar approach 
(Chomoky, 1957,' 196$, 1966) have prompted a surge of intoroot in 
deocribing tho aequioitlon and oarJiy dovolopmont of oral language 
.(Monyuk, 1971, p. xiii) . Since I960, moot otudioo on written 
language, ao well, have boon influoneod by tranofonnatienar grammar 
approaches (0*Donnoll, ot al., 1967, p. 4)* - ' 

12 



Several recent studies on written slanguage have attempt^ed to 
provide workable systems for the examination of syntactic develop- - 

ment, syntactic comple^ty, and/or. syntactic devia'^ons in popxila- 

'1 

tiens of varying ages and kinds. These systems would appear to 
adhere to Chomsky^ s* definition of "grararaaticality,", where -primary 
emphasis is on ^an accurate description -of the interrelationship's 
among words, rather than a descriptive labelling of individual ' ' 
words (Chomskyy 1965, P« 5; lii^etschmer, 1972^ p. 13) • 

However, these recent attempts to examine children's writt^;^^ 
language from a treLnsformational approach have focused on the writing 
of children whose written language is said, to be somewhat established, - 
i«e«,^^ird gr§ide .and beyond •( Hunt?, 1965, p« 2)» Studies have shown 
that first , and second graders can^S^ite spoi^gineOus cqapositions 
(Parke, 1959 J Schwartz, .^970) • Furthermore/ s'ome preschoolers' and 
kindergarteners would appear to. be able to make written productions,' 
blsised on abstract inferences ibKey have about the sound 'system of 
their language which enable them to invent tfieir own spelling systems 
(Read, 1971). • ^ . ^ ^ 

To date, no models exist for the study of the syntactical 



structures of children's early written language. However, as has 

been pointed out, research on the acquisition and e^irly development ' ^ 

% -* - ■ ^ ^ 

of oral language has proliferated in the past few years (Menyuk, 1971, 



1 

Portions of the analysis systems of Hunt (1965, 1966, 1970), O'Donnell, 
et ai. (1967), and Kretschmer (1972) will be reviewed in Chapter Two. 



j)m xiii). It would appear, then; that an examinatioa. of ^he 
grammar of written language of pneschool and early primary grade 

i. . ■ o 

children might provide _bases for cc«nparison with existing studies 
on syntax development, both oral and written. 

' . Statement of thfe ftroblem 

The purpose of this project to examine syntactical 
development in the spontaneous written oknguage of selected' 
preschool, kindergarten, and* first gVade children.' 

Experimental Questions 
Experimental questions were as^fdllows: 

(1) Will there be development toward-* greater complexity in ' 

>? 

the syntax of pi*eschool, kindergarteh, and first grade children's 

.f • . ' " ■ • . • ■ 

sppijtaneous writing? If so, how can' this development be described?'' 

. ' ' . / , ■ 

(a) Will categor^-zation of spontaneous writing into 
" developmental stages, 'adapted from existing descriptions 
x>f oral and written language acquisition and develop- 
ment reveal development towai^ greater complexity? 
' (B) Will an assessment of T-unit factors, ag described 

by Hvmt {I965) and O'Donnell, et al. (1967),- reveal ^ 
* development towai^^^^eater complexity?' - 

(2) What does a transfoftnational linguistic analysis of . . 



children? s spontaneous wr^ing at the acquisition and early develop-- 
ment atagea tell us about their ability to express syntac^ 
relationships in their writing? 



(a) What presentence structures do children exhibit 
in their spontaneous witing? * ' . " 

(b) VJhat syntactical relationships do children lining 
presentence structures exhibit in their spontaneous 

, writing? . - • , * ' 

\ . 

(c) What basic sentenceApatterns (kernel sentences) do 

children using s^tences exhibit in their spontaneous'^ 
wri-jiing? ^' 

(d) ^What transf^>hnations do children using sentences X 
^ exhibit their spontaneous writing? ^.^^ , 

/ Delimitations ^ 
The use^or^picj^res as stimuli may have limited composition > 
length andjriarEiireybf; response, particularly among the first 
grades. Becau^4 case study approabh was used, the number of 
children at ea^h age level was necess$i3:*^£ly small. Findings of this 

investigation „theref ore must bd aeen as highly tentative. Because 

ft 

of the small number of cases, no statistical treatment of the data 
was employed. As thirteen of the^ fiftsen children in this study 
attended a private school in Cincinnati, Ohio, the population was 
defined", sqcioegonomically and geographically . 

/■ ■ 

Definition of Terms 
] Basic sentence patterns, or kernel sentences, refer to five 
'l5iiT5)le5^ sentence types without e:>qDansion9 -and are identified in the 
Linguistic Analysis Worksheet, Appendiic A. ♦ ^ 



J . First CTade population in this study included five children, 
k^es 6.2 - 7,2, four of whom attended a private school in 

Cincinnati, Qhio, and one of whom attended a Cincinnati public 

/" * ^ 

achool# 

/ 

Kindergarten population in this study included five children, 

/ - - ' , " / 

ages 5»8 - 6^7f four of whom attended a private school in 

Cincinnati, and one of whom attended a Cincinnati public school. 

Preschool population in this study included five children, 
ages 5*7 - 5*6, who atj^en^Sd^^ a private school in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Presentence structures Mfer to graphic gymbols having no 
identifiable morphemes or one ^ more identifiable morphemes 
involving portions of . a noun phrase or verb phrase, but not.both# 

Spontaneous v/ritinR is defined as -^graphic symbols recorded by 
the child in response to a stimulus picture. t I 

Syntactib complexity refers to number and types of syntactical 
. relal^ionships within presentence and/or sentence structures, t In 
this investigation syntactic complexity was measured in two ways; 

(a) by categorizing written language into develqpmental stages; and 

(b) by assessing T-unit factors* (Por further examination of 
measures of syntactic complexity, see Identification of Terms Used 
in Analysis of Data. Chapter III. 

K^nsformational linmJ.istic analysis refers to a system for 
analyzing written syntax by an examination of basic sentence 
patterns and the kinds and number of operations on these basic 
sentences. ' (S(|f^ Appendix A and Identl'yication of Terns Used in 

10 ■ 



Analysis oj Data.^. Chapter III» 

Transforniations refer to the kinds of operations occtirring on ^ 
a sentence. For purposes of this investigation, •these operations 

included kernel sentence e^qpansions, defined as auxiliary, adverbial, 

^ ' ^ ' . ,, * 

J" 

.or determiner expansions on the basic sentence pattern; simple 

, ^' ■ 

transfarmations, defined as further alterations within one kernel . 

. » » . " ■ 

sentence through the substitution, deletion, or rearrangement of 
elements; and complex'tl'ansfppmations, de^JTined as the combining 
of two or more basic sentences into one T-unit throu{jh the substitution, 
deletion, or rearrangement of elements • (See Appendix A and Defiriit^n 
of Terms Used" in Analysis of Data, Chapter III.)^ v;* 

T-uriit is a term coined by Hunt (1965) to refer to a main clause 
' plus all ,of its subordinate clauses; As children somptimes omit 
capital letters and end punctuation in their writing, the T-unit, 
r*ather than the sentence, was seen to be an appropriate unit of 
syntactical measurement. V 

T-unit factors refer to those elements of the T-imit that help 
to determine its length and complexity. These elements involve the 
following formula, devised^by Hunt (I965): av^age length of / 
clauses x ratio of clauses per T-ur][it = average T-unit length. ' 
An additional complexity factor U3ed in this investigation was 



number and percentage of T-unite loss than 9 words in length. (For/ 

further explanation of terms, see Definition of Terms Used in Ankl^sis- 

of Data. Chapter III, / 

— r . / . 

/ i ' 

/7 ■ / 

I ■ 
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CHAPTER''^II 
KEVIE^ OF THE' LITERATURE N 

•• * , 

In order to ' examine ^written lainguage performance in the 

acquisition- and early dell^l^ment stages, it was necessary first ' 

to estaWish the feasibility' of obtaining spontaneous written 

^ . ' ' ■* " 

language", from preschool, kindergarten, and first grade children, * ' 

^-^ ' • ^ ^ w ^' 

as little* research oi;i the writing of yo\mg children exists. Next, 
literature on oral language acqxiisition and development was eMunined 
in order to determine possible relationships between oral and written 
languag«»^;acquisition. Thirdly, an examination of literatui^e on 
v/ritten langioage development in older/children was undertaken to 
provide comparisohs^ with findings of this investigation. Primary 
emphasis was on literature which discussed language from^ a rule- 
based framework, where performance is examined to. reveal information 
about understanding of the abstract rules governing that performance 
(Smith, 1973, Chapter 1). - 

' Feasibility of Obtainin/^- Written' Lanpua/^e Production from * 
Preschool. Klndermrtcn. and First Grade Children ^ 

To date, no models exist for the study of children's early 
v;ritt;en syntax. Yet, a fow studios of preschool and first grade 
written language appear to indicate that yotmg children can produce 

spontaneous written language, if given the opportunity to. do so. 

/ - • 
Preschool abd Kindergarten Studieg 

Children in our culture loam to percoive letters as different 

from non-graphic symbols long before they learn to read (Lavine, 
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1973 )• Wheeler (1972), demonstrated that kindergarten childrisn 
readily learn to print letters and letter combinations. That , 
preschool and kiridergartqn children can produce real words ancl . 

real v/ord combinations was demonstrated by Read (1971) * v/ho 

' , # ' 

examined the phoneme-grapheme relationships of three, fciir, and ' 

five year old children's written language. Read suggests that 

children invent tneir o\fn phonological rules and that they can 

make abstract inferences about the sound system of th^p* language 

before learning to read and v/rite. (p. 32). The children ^ his 

study were early spellers and, in some cases, early readers, but 

they v/ere not exceptional (p. 31) • Their coramohality lay in the 

similarity of instructional techniques by preschool teachers and 

their parents: a " willingness to accept the child's pwn 

spelling efforts, to provide simple materials (first blocks and 

other elementary alphabet toys, then paper and pencil)^ and to 

ansv/er questions" (p. 31) • , 

Earl^ Primary Grade Studios 

Some researchers would argue for" teaching v/ritiniS\as the 'last 

step in a hierarchical progreaaion of language dQVolopment>^ 

beginning with activities inivolving listening, talking, reacUi^,^ v 

and finally, v/riting. Irj thi^^ yi*ew writing id considered to be 

the most complex of the langijiage processes and therefore the last 
2 

to be tackled. Others, however, question this assumptj-on. Rarke 



^ Fpr a review o^ literature on teaching children to express their 
thoughts in writing, see I^rko (1959) and Burrows (1966). 



(1959) f for example, suggests that in the early stages writing and 
reading are not significantly related and that there is a need for 
further experimentation on ways of introducing primary children 
to the language media (p. 116). Literature on i.t.a. supports 
Parkers assxunption (The Initial Teaching Alphabet Foundation, 1966), 
Schy^artz (1970) found that the type of instructional program in 
the first grade^ influences ia/p®ritanoous written language production. 
Children trained in i.t.a produced more language and a greater 
v^iety of word9^ than children in either of two other approaches • 
Conclusions ^ 

The studies cited above illustrate the feasibility of bbtaining 
spontaneous written language from at. least some preschool, kindor- 

garten, and first graao"' children. ^PurthenT^ore, they suggGst that 

*j » 

method pf approach may affect output, qven the very early stages* 

/ 

Oral Models of Limoiano Acquisition and Dovolopmont 
Though it would appear to, be feasible obtain spontaneous \ 
written, language from young children, literature on the' acquisition 
of written language, particularity in regard to syntax development 
is virtually non-existent. Deow^tis^s of oral language acquisition 
and development, hov/ever, abound 'i|f%he literature (Menyuk, 1971f 
p. xiii). It was felt that an examination of merging oral language 
might provide some basis for comparison, with eperging v/ritten 
language, particularly in regard to" the rules* 'ohe child learns and 
the developmental stages he goes through in acquiring these mxlos. 
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Rules to bp Lenmod 

In learning hia language, the child must go through the 

process of >dnternalizing the syntactic, semantic, and phbnological 

rules his languaf^e (Menyuk, 1971, p. xiii). By the time the 

child is four, he is said to bo, functionally, an adult speaker, 

in that he uses all of the sentence types of the adult spefiLker 

(Menyuk, 1971, p. 5). The child, thus, brings to the writing and 

reading process a well-formed grammar — - a theory of many of the 

regularities mlderlying his speech. Vfliat, then^ are some of the 

, specific rulcis he mustv learn? Menyuk (1971) lists a number of 

aspects of his language -which the child learns during this 

developmental period: 

He must learn 'the functional relationships expressed 
in the sentences of his language and the classes 
^ , in- his Language v;hich cariy out the taxjk of expressing 
these functional relationships ...•M^Ie mmib learn the 
difference bot^^oen grammatical and(^nongramnisft4Gal 
sentences .....)ie must learn v/hat are 3ent(5nce paraphraoos 
• ••• He niust dofino the classes in his language in 
terms of the roles they pl^y in sentences. He must 
understand that noun phrases can bo subjects or objects 
jn s(sntiuncos arvi Uiai vox^b i)hrasoo are predlcaton of 
•oenteneus. IUj must itvirn th'il noun phraties my ha 
composed of dotoriiiln(;r + no\m and verb phratjos my 
be composed of vcjrb + noun •••• Ho must learn v/hat 
arr r.ivurmntlc;v3 iri'irk'Tfi oV* rrmit^r, cane, tr;ns^?, 
pcn-iuni, and munbiT Jn hi:i J;inr.tJ/i/:e ntul i(?arn apply 
them approprialrviy. He must ir-arn the proptirties 
of sporch sounds an his Lanr.uage •••• Underlying this 
^ pt^rfoniu'incr? in obviousily Vtvt capacity to se/?nent the 

stream o\* np* (jch JnLe th«* unit^j srmtehco, phrase, word, 
and sp('i5oh sound, in Dmu.ikCf, the child must learn 
the synUictle, oomntic, and phonological rules of 
his' language (p. 16) • 
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Developmental . Stax^es in the Acquisition of Syntax 

Bloom (1970), Brown (1973 Menyxik (1971), and others suggest 
that a child goes through specific dcvolopniental changes in his 
acquisition and development of language. In the acquisition of 
oral language, three stages were identified: (1) babbling and 
jargon; (2) one wpi^d utterance; and (3) two and three word 

• ^ •>» N- * 

utterance. 

(1) Babbling and ,iarnon >. The role that pre-ba^ling, babbling, 
and cooing play in the developaierrt erf language is largely speculative, 
mainly because no one has described a;dequately the infant* 3 
performance during this period (Menyuk,v 197I, pp. 54-5) • At aroxind 
nine months of age, however, the yoi^g child begins to produce 
sounds having marked intonation and stress but containing no> 
identifiable mor{)hemes« Some researchers call this the "^a^rgon" 
period (Menyuk, 1971, p« 5)« 

'(2) One v/ord utterance « Following the "ja^gon^^/period the 
young child begins to produce words. However, though they- may have 
specific meariing to the child, these first words are often nonlexical 

* ■/ 

xtcmot 1 / * 

b :^v§Qtween 12 and 18 months the child begins to produce a small 
number of words and to respond to the litii^rances of others (Menyuk, 
1971f p* 6). The child's Single word utterances have stress and 
intonational markers and give tWappearance of being sentence-O-ike 
words. Bloom (1970) suggests, /however, that ••• the child has 
named the one aspect of the Referent that has the greatest *q^lience 
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for him — an object he wants or recognizes" (p, 10) «^ Bloom 
suggests, further, that children sometimes recognize more than 
one aspect of the referent without appearing to express a syntactical 
relationship between the two. For example, though one of the 
children in her study, Gia, said 'Hjutton" and then "pocket,"; and 
even went through the motions of placing the button iii he:f^ pocket, 
she could not seem to put the two words together in order to ^ 
express their relationship. Bloom infers that there is no qvd^donce 
that Gia knov/s the syntax but that there is evidence that she cannot 
use the syntax (p. 12 J. Menyuk also cites evidence to indicate 
that children producing primarily ofte word utterances appear to • 
tii^e into the word with which they are most familiar and to disregard 
the others. Children producing ma/4jily two word utterances, however, 
appear to attune to the structul'e of the utterance (p. 97).. Menyuk 
suggests that " there m^ be stages of development during which 
comprehension precedes production ^ind others during which comprehen- 
sion and production are^closeOy tied" (p. 98). 

Menyuk (1971) drd,ws these tentative conclusions about the 
single word utterance: (1) the qhild^s singlo, word utteranceo do 
not belong to any single grammatical class; (2) they are not ^ 
functionally used to name objects; (rather, the child "... uses 
prosodic features generatively to produce various sentence typos ..." 
(p. 62); (3) they may be real words or inventions of the child; and 
(4) there may be long babbled utteri^ncos containing no recognizable 
lexical items but having stress and intonation, as well as 
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recognizable lexical items *(p. 95). Throughout all of the . , 
developmental stages there is " ... overlapping or simultaneous use 
of structures used previously..." (p. 95)« 

' (3) Two and three vjord utterances, (Roughly) between 18 and\ 
27 months the ^hild progresses from producing single words to \ 
producing two and three word phrases. Longitudinal studies of 
language acquisition demonstrate that*the earliest two v/ord* 
utterances appear to be systematic and rule-governed (91oom^ 1970| 
p. 4, 222). Brovfli (1973) suggests th^ at this 3tage the child-is 
learning primarily (a) syntactic relations; (b) word 'order; and 
(c) semantic roles (p. 32). Simple co-joining of elements to 



, imperative, 
time. 



generate different types of sentences, such as negative 
interrogative, and declarative, also are acquired at tt 

(a) Syntactic relations. According^to Blodfd (1970), when 
the child moves from single, separ^ite utterances to two word 
connected utterances, he appears to be understa^iilg underlying 
relationships. She baaes thi/iiGsumption on anr investigation of 
the semantic intent of the m>t(^rances in her case studies of three, 
children at thiq ptstge ofydevolopment. She found, for example, that 
"in N+N construqtiona, tl;ifbuch the surface structure might indicate 
that the child was s^ly connecting two objects, the semantic 
intent v/as clearly one if agent-object, action-object, possession, 
etc* For example, a child v;ho said, "Monupy shoe" in. several 
different instances could have meant "mcEomy^s shpq," "mommy, put on 
iny shoe," "mommy has ipy shoe," etc. ^ 

i 
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Significant at this stage is the fact that the child does 

nbt use tender' or inflectional markerci (Brown, 1973) • These 

/ ' " 

developments occur onljr. after the child hao grasped the "base 

structure rules" of. his language, iie., an understanding of 

subject-predicate relationships, nojim phrases and verb phrases 

(Menyuk, 1971, p. 126, 135 

(b) Vford order s Bloom (1970) suggests that the child^d 
learning of v/ord order generally proceeds from right to left. For 
e:<ainple, he doesnH say "dog that" or^w^nt that coat me." 
Apparently, he learns very early that determiners precede nouns 
and 1<hat subjocta precede predicates in declarative sentences. 
This ordering, according to Menyulc' (1971), is not^ directly ^ 
imitative of adult language. Rather, the child is lea*rning what 
appears to be a universal developmonlj ~ the order rules of K^^V' 

■ . language (p. 104^. * 

(c) Semantic roleor In addition to learning syntactic 
relations and woril order, the child is learning the solectional ' 
restrictions based on the semantic and syntactical properties 

of his language. For example, he is learning that "momny ... 

i^^p^" but not "hair ... happy" and that "big" precedes "box" but 

"bi^4oes not precede "ask." 

Development of ISyntax ,^ 

Factors affecting expansion of bane structure ruloo . Onoo the 

child has learned, to express the relationship of subject to 

predicate and can produce declarative, imperative, negative, and 

\ 
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intorrofiativo sontcncoa (generally by two to tw6 arid onQ-balf years 
of age, according to Menyuk), he begino tp expand hia lanfemge. < 
Theoo .expansions involve learning morphological rules of'tonso, 
possession, nxunber, and other grainmatical markers, as vroll as 
transformational operations on the base structures. Recant 
stuciies indicate that there is a hierarchical ordering in the 
learning of expansion rules (Brovm, 1973; Mcnyuk, 1^71). The . 
.dovelopraer|ta4 order in v/hich the child learns to- make those 
transformational operations, v/hich involve additipp, deletion, 
substitution, and permutation of elements (Monyuk, 1971, 126), 
appears to depend on these several factors:" (1) "the fuS^ctipn 
of particular structures; (2) the number of rules needed to derive 
the structures; (3) the typos of operations needed to derive • 
the strticturesj' and (4) tho seloctional jrestrictlons which must l?e 
observed in tho derivation of those stinictiires" (Monyuk, 1971# 
p- 159(. 

(1) The function of particular ritructures . 'Hio sequence of 
acquisition of particular structure g appears to depend, in part, 
upon tho functional rolationshLpo o:"q5rosGcd botivoon otruetui^^?o# - 
Modifiers of noun phrasoo,' Guch as adjoetLvtrhieun an/i pooGOGoivot 
noun, are early aequioitions ovon though they involve/tv;o underlying 
sentence strings* i5arly infinitivial struetures,' sueli as,"l gotta 
go," or "1 wanna do are two othor fungtional but c^plox 
structures which appear early, apparently boeauso of their 
functional usefulnoso (Monyuk, 1971, P# 11^). 
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(2) Number of rules. > Generally, the -number of I'ulels required 
to generate a structxire affects' the sequence of acquisition of that 
structure (Menyuk; 1971, ?• 159 )♦ Complex transformations, v^ich 
jfnvolve operations on two or more imder lying sentences, are more 
difficult to generate than simple transformations, /which operate 

on one underlying sentence • Thus, negative-question transformations 
are more difficult to generate than negative tran^foi'mations. • 
Menyuk (I964) in h^r study of the development of transforriational / 
iTiles in c three to seven year "old children notes that thiS number 
of children 'using structures which operate on two or more underlying 
stiji&^^^incregised from 47^ at 3.0. years of age to at 6.5 years 
of age. . . " \.,^' 

(3) Types of operations . Menyuk (1971) 'siiggests that there 

appears to be a sequence of development in the tvpes of operations 
: ■ . •, - ' . : - ,3,, ■ 

used, i.e., conjoining, embedding, deletion,* and permutaticg. 

■ - . ■ - " 

The development . of the "wh" question form illustrates -thia process.'^ 
In the first step the '-wh" question^ is conjoined to thd^ element ^ 
within the sentence (Where daiddy);' it is then embedded (Where dad^ ./ 
goes); finally, permutation occurs (Where did daddy go) (p. 139).; • 
Menyuk suggests, al^o-j that though permutation is used bjcKsome 
three year old children, -it- is not used by all six year 61ds (p. I40). 
The operation!?, then, are 'used .by some children at all of the ^ 
ages deseribia';&-F^ In general, o^lder children more freq|iently use 



3 - " 

See Chapter Five of Menyuk (1971) for an explanation of these terms. 



mora'^sophidticated operatiQns. That children produce certain 
structures does not necessarily in^ly that they understand the 
underlying relationships. ..:F^jirthermore,^ productiorrs of one, kind 
of operation do not necessarily reflect the dchild' s competence 
in performing that operation (p» 140), 

; ' ■■ ■ - ' - . / • • •■ I " ' ^ 

(4) Selectional restrictions i The child must learn to observe 
oertain selectional^r^.tri^ in the' semantic and syntactic 

prc?pertie5 of his language. Menyuk suggests that the child .'fii^st; 
omits classes^ tdien substitutes among members of a class, then 
,uses a class redxindantly,' and finally observes the correct selectional 

restrictions. An exajnple of this development is a child's learning" 

- - . . . . 

«of ^he selectional resttictions of the Ige^tive preposition "to." 
First the child mighty say, "I go N^vTYork;" the^ "I go at New York;" 
then simultaneously "I jga--af Jlew York". and "I go to Maine;" and, , 
finally, use. that locative preposition- correctly most of the time.^ 
Children at six and seven years of age are still acquiring* the base - 
structure context sensitive rules of their language^ ^ypes of 

- _ " ' ; ■ ^/ 

. errors" children make and the manner in vdiich they make and correct - 
them appear to depend on the class of -the word and the individual's, 
stage of deve!lopment (Menyuk, 1971, pp* 137-8). ^ ' 

The six year old's c6irimand of syntactical ■ structures. Until 
recently it was assumed that by the age of five the child has 
mastered the syntax of his language. ^Chomsky, 19^9; Smith & Miller, - 
1966, pp. 102r^3). Carol Chom^^l^ points out, however, that" " ... 
work in generehiive grammar over the last decade has considerably 
extended pur knowledge of the depth and nature of the complexities 
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of grammatical struHure" and has given rise t.o the suspicion that ^ 
that child of five or six majT still not have mastered certain — . 
perh^cjps surprisingly many — asp^e:^ of l^he structure of his 
language that the mature speaker takes'^r granted and Qommands 
quite naturally" (p. 4). That the child entet^ng school is still' 
developing' and improving upon his syntax has been ofenionstrated in 
a number of studies on oral language development in schdoJ>x^i^e' 
children. 

lin^ her study of syntactic vmderstanding in 40 children ranging 
frcsalcindergarten through fourth grade, Chomsky (1969 ) foun^^^fiat 
maturation plays an important role in the learning of ask-tell 
disljinctipn,. use of "promise,"^ and understanding of "eagy to see" 
^s. "eager to see," She suggests that in order to ,use a word 
correctly, the child must know both the concept attached to the 
TVord;.,,( semantic understanding) and the "constructAons into whicih 

t- the word can enter" • (syntactic \md^r standing )^1S^ to 
maturation, however, there would appear to be strong evidence for 

^ individual differences in r^t^ of acquisition, as some of her 
children used these forms correctly (or incorrectly) throughout 
the* age range studied. - - 
' ^iO^)an (I963), in his study of language ^elopment in over 
200 children from kindergarten through sixth grade, found that his 
youngest groups used all of p the basic structural patterns of English 




^ Sei, for example^ Chomsky/ (19690* Menyuk (1969),, Loban (1963), 
and O'Pqnn'ell, et al . Xl967). . 
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but that dexterity of use of elements ivithin these stiHictural 
patterns varied. 0*Donnell, et al • (I967) made similar findings. 
Both investigators concluded that among schpol age children it is 
kmm not pattern but what is done to achieve fiexibilj,ty within ^ 
the-'pattern (that) proves to be .a measure' of effectiveness and 
coht^i^pl of language (Loban, 1963* 84; O^Dohnell, et al., 1967, 
p. 89). 
Conclusions 

iions of oral language acquisition 
preschool, kindergarten, and, 



cipti 



From the preceding des 
and development it woiild appear 
first grade children have a well deVelopeoxthcugh incomplete. 



concept of^the rules ''of their language. Furthermore, this under^ 



standing would appear to reflect growth toward increasing language 
canplexLty. How young .children make use of their understanding 
of oral syntaxiin their early spontaneous writing has not been 

tennined. However, current jiiodels exist for the description of 
syntacti^aJ^ in older children, and these will be 

described atHMs time. 

V/rl?bten Models ' ^of Lanmia^e Development 
Several recent s^xdie^^Oif spontaneous written language uaing 
a transformational linguistic a^g^ach have provided what their 
aul^hors consider workable systems forNg^nalyzing certain syntactic 
productions and/or assessing written language maturity* Hunt's 
(1965) study examined syntactical development £h the written language' 
of fourth, eighth, and twelfth graders and adUit models. O'Donnell, 
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et (I967) replicated Hunt*s study with third^ fifth, a|d 
seventh graders and made comparisons of written and oral language 
of children in grades kindergarten through sevenths ^ Kreti^chmer, 
using an adaptation of Menyuk^ (1964) analysis gystcm, discribed 
the ^written syntax of hearing impaired adolescents and cojnpared 
syntactical stinictures and deviations with a matched grotjp of 
noxmally heai'ing students* 1 

The purpoae of this investigation, however, was to examine 
emerging syntactic structures. Adaptations from these ejnalysis 
syste&s, ^therefore, were made to suit this author's ^purj^oses. Two 
aspects of syntax were reviewed^ (l) the T-unit as a viaWLe tuiit 
for measuriiig language maturity; (2) a transfonnational analysis 
of the T-unit through an examination of findings on (a | kernel 

sentences; (b) simple transformations; and (c) compleXj' transforma- 

] 
I 

tiojiStv I 
T-'Unit as Measure of Lanfoiafce Maturity I 

Both JKunt (1965) and O'Dpnnoll, et al. (I967) fojjnd the T-unit 
(minimal terminal un5.1^) t6 be a viable means of measuring linguistic 
maturity ajadr^moro accurate measure than prqvioMsly :'u3Gd prodictorOi 
The term "T-unit,'*' referring to a main clause plus ail of its 
subordinate clauses, was first used by Hunt and test^ed against three 
more traditional, methods of aasoosing language matuifity: sentence 
lengtHi meani clause length, and subordination ratio (number of 
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6,7 

subordinate clauses to. all clausd^)#. - Vflien all four indices 
were tested statistically^ T-unit length was found to. be the best 
indidator of a student* s 'grade level, clause length second, 

o 

i « ■ ■ . 

suboi:dlnation ratio third,, and sentence Iqngth poorest (H\mt, 
'I965, p. 23). Hunt suggests^hat "as a potential index of maturity, 
the unit has the advantage of preserving -all the subordination 
achieved by a student, and al^ of his coordination between words 
and phrases and subordinate clauses" (p# 21). 

Mean len/rbh of T-^units ., In his study of a 1000 word spontaneous 
writing aample from 18 children each in the 4th, 8th, and 12th ' 
grades, Hunt (I965) found that mean T-unit length increased fi'ora • 
60^ (8.6 words at grade %) to 80^ (II.5 words at grade 8) to lOO;^ 
(14.4 words at grade 12), using grade 12 as 100% achievement (p. 23), 

T-units shorter than nine words . Both Hunt (I965) and 0»Donnell, 
et gl. (1967) found that younger students produce significantly 
more "short" T-units than older students. In Hunt»s study 43Jo of 
fpurth graders* words wore expressed in T-units shorter than 
nine words, ccmpared with 21^ of eighth graders » words and 10^ of ' 
twelfth' graders^ words (p. 29) • O^Donnell, ot al . (19^) supported. 
Hunt^S 'fiiidings and ^made comparisonG with T-\mit length in speech, 
as well. He found that proportion of T-units less than jnlne words 



For a review of literature using mean sentence length,- mean clause 
length, land subordination ratio as measures of language maturity, 
800 Harroll (1967) and McCarthy (1954). 

For a dGscription of Hunt^s rationale, for establishing tho^P^unit 
as an ob^jective and reliable indicator of syntactic maturity, see 
Chapter 3 of Hunt (196$) 1 See also 0»Donnell, ct al (1967), pp. 97 
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in length was higl^er in third grad^e witing than in first grade 
.speech. Yet, the decrease in proportion of T-units less than nine 
words in fiTfch grade writing was more marked than decreases in 
speech in aT>y of the four year time spans studied (p. k6)m O'Dpnnoll 
et al« (1967) concluded that syntactic control of third grade 
writing is weaker than speech, but that upper grades demonstrate 
mastery in both speech and writing^(p« 48) ♦ 

Mean clauso; length • In his extUolnation of clause length. Hunt 
found that average length of clauses for fourth graders was 6 #6 
words, eighth graders 8.1 viordOj and twelfth graders, 8.6 v/ords 
in%p 9h%9 100%), thus showing a significant increase among 
grades,- particularly between fourth and eighth grades (p^ 15) • 

Ratio of cLiusQS per T«-*unit » In an examination of distribution 
of clauses among T-units, Hunt found that fourth graders strongly 
prefer to write single clauso T-units, whereas about half of' eighth 
graders^ clauses are one clauso T-upits, and about one-third of 
.twelfth grade T-units are ono claTOoT--units» 
Summary of Findings/ on T-Unit 

Hunt's and O'Donnoll, ot ol.'s findings dcmpnetrato than an 
examination of T-unit factoro, which involvep computing average 
length of' clauso?>, ratio of clauses per T-unit, and average length 
of T-\mit, is useful in dosc3;*ibing sentence complexity. These 
factors iiidicato whether or not T-unit length is increased by longer 
clauses or by subordination of clauooo. Tnoir findings indicate 
that youngor children produce both shorter clauses and loss 
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subordination than older children. Further, an examination of 

percentage of T-units shorter than 9 words appears to provide an-/ 

additional assossniont of oyntactic development, according to 

their studiea. : 

Tranaformationn.1 AnalvslG of the T-Unit 

In a transformational linguistic model there are throe levels 

of analysis: (1) tho^ phrase structure level (kernel sentences); 

(2) thfe transformational level (simple and canplex transformations); 

and'' (3) the morphophoncmic level (suffjjcos, prefixes, word endings) 

(Kruttichmer, 1972). In this investigation, kernel flentonco3.„. 

simple transformations, and sentoncc-ccHnbining transfjormations 
were examined. Morphophonemic restrictions on each child* s 

corpus were^ noted but not discussed. , ^ 

Kernel sentences . Streng (1972) dqfines a basic sentencQ .as 
N... one which io^acbive, declarative, positive, *-and simple" 

(p. 19). Structurally, kernel sentences consist of a noun phrase** ^ 

(or subject) and a verb phrase (or predicate)** (Kretsctoor, 1972, 
p. 36). Five kernel 'sentence typos wore identified in the 
literature: Nmorloe+bo+JJP; Nmenso+bo+adv.; Wmensc+bo+ad j . ; 
NW^; NP+V^-WP (Liles,^1971, p. 15j Strong, 1972, Anpondix G). 

Q»Ponnell, et al, (I967) identified 11 granmatical3y canplete 
basic dti^ucture patterns of main clauses used by kindergarten ^' 
through seventh grade children. Hov/ever, these 11 patterns include 
what this investigator identified as "simple transformsttions." 
Purthormoro, both Ilunt and 0»Donnoll, ot al. examined these patterns 
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.in all 'main clauses, wfcioreaa it was considered feasible by this 
investigator to make type distinctions between kernel sentenceo, 
simple transformationo, and complex transformations in order to 

examine possible , development toward greater complexity. 

{? 

Hunt \i965) found only minor diffprences in the phrase 
structure rules used by children in his study. He concluded tiiat 
" ... the fourth grader uses virtually all the phrase stinxcture 
rules, which produce what some gnwnmarians havd called *^he *basic s< 
tonce patterns,' and that further Notudy of them would not bo 
generally revealing for school children in the middle and older 
grades" (pp. 7^8). 0»Donnoll, ot (il. (1967) found that all 
pattorps occurred at least occasionally but that two patterns 
predondnated in both the writing and speech of the ctiildron: 
[JPfV, and NP+V.+NP. Loss than 10;^ of T-unita contained the 
bc+JJP or bo+adj. patterns, according to D'Donnoll, et al. (p. 74) • 
Of the latter two forms, kindergarten children tended to use the 
NP+bo+tJP form "proportionately more often than did any of the 
more advanced groups" (p. 75) • 

Hunt (1965) In his exarrdnation of auxiliary e:qpansiono 
found that with increasing age the verb auxiliary becomes more 
complicated, -particularly in the frequency of modal auxiliaries,' 
perfect tenses with have and in passives (pp. 122-3) • 

Krotschmer (1972) in 'his investigation of kernel sentence 
production in hearing-impaired and "normally hearing adolescents 
found that the hearing "impaired- children produced ^signif icatntly 
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more kernel aontGnceo and proportionatoQy more errdro at the phrase 

structure level. These findinos su^gost to this investigator ■ 

that there is a possible "canplexity hierarchy" among kernel 

oontcncoo, sentoncoo containinn simple transformations, and 

oontences containing complex transformations and that an irnder- 

atanding of basic phraoo structure precedes oontonce expansions. 

Krotschmflri however, pointed out that in oral language development 

"... normally hearing children develop phrase structure rules and 

♦transformational rules simultaneously particularly after the 

ostablishment of the more basic of phrase structure^. rules, e.g., 

•tho dicotorny botwocn no^^l phrase and verb phraoe ..." (p. 189). 

BimplG tranQf ormationa . Simplo tranoformationa wore dof iiied 

ao altorationo within ono kornol oontenco throuch the addition, 

substitution, or movement of olemcnto. 

( Krotschmor (1972) found that hearing impaired subjects produce 

moJo simple transformations than normally hearing subjects (p. 62). 

The' most frequently used simple transformations by both groups were 

8 

possessive and the auxiliary verb "to bo" (pp. 78-9). 

Comnlox tranoformtionn . Complex tranof ormationa involve the 
combining of two or more kernel aontonoca and are formed by the 
processes of suQbitutioii, deletion, addition, or rearrangement 
of elements (Liles, 1971, p. 51).' O'Donnoll, ot al. (1967) found 

8 ■ y 

In this study aux oxpansiona were eonoidorod part of the base 

structure rules and wore treated as a category of kernel opntonee 
oxpanoiono. (See Appond-l-x A. ) 
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that total nuraber of sontcncc-combinlng transformations incroasoQ 

" With aQQ* Kretschmor (1972) found that normally hearing students 

produce sign^icantly more complex transformations than hearing 

impaired* Number, hov/ever, does not necessarily reveal much about 

the complexity of the transformations (O^Donnell, et al., 1967, 

p. 50). An examination of the most commonly useli sentence-combining 

transfonnations discussed in the literature was made. Tnose 

transformations included (l) nominal, (2) infinitive, (3) subordinate 

clause, and (4) coordinate structures. 

(1) Nominal expanoions. Nominal expansions were defined 

^^^^ 

as operations on the noun phrase, excluding clauses and determiners. 
Modifieli^s of nounp lengthen clauses and thus help to explain" T-unit 
expansion. 

Hunt (1965) IJound that younger students use more unmodified 
norainals than older latudcnts and, of those unmodified ncminalo, 
they use more pronouns than no\ma. Ho suggests that " (these) ... 
children tend to o:>q5ros3 themselves in short clauses and so need to 
carry the same noun reference from clauso\o clause, using pronouna 
for that purpose" (p# lOQ) . The noun modifiers used most commonly 



9 

This definition differs from Strj(ftg (1972), v/ho defines nominalixa- 
tion as "that characteristic allovdng for the creation of nouns 
from other form classes ..." (p. 189). 

10 

See Hunt (1965), Chapter 7, for a further discussion of noMnals. 
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by all (jrades in Huntl'S qfeudjr wore adjectives. Second in order 

11 

were genitives (possessive nouns and pronoims). O'Donnell, et al« 
(1967) found that genitives occurred most frequently, noun adjvincts 
(K-HJ, as %n mailman) second, and adjectives third (p. 60). , Both 
investigators suggest -iihat use of noninal expansions generally . 
increases with age (O^Donnell, et al., I967, .p. 78; Hunt, I965, 
p. 53 )• Fourth graders in Hunt»s study used nominal modifiers 
about 63?^ as often as twelfth graders did; eighth graders 83% 
as often (see O^DonnoU, ot ril., 196?^ r= 65), Hunt also investi- 
gated number of modif3.ors attached to a single nominal and found 
that older students use a larger number of ndhdnals and that these 
nominals tend to bo more complex (pp.. ll/f-15). In terms of position 
of ncminal expansions within a sentence, those used in direct 
object position were most common and object of preposition second 
(O^Donnoll, ot ol., I967, p. 65)# 

Krotschmer (1972) found that thou^;h thp adjective transformation 
was the most common complex transformation produced hy both hearing 
and hearing impaiTed adolocGonta, hearing impaired students 
produced adjoctivo transformations si^yiifieantly more often, than- 
normally hearing children, a trend which was particularly pronounced 
with younger children (p. 87). 



U > , 

Unlike Hunt (1965) and O^lDonnoll, et ,{vl. (1967), this investigator 
included poosooaivo nouna and pronouns as part of the determiner 
system. (See Strong, ' 19/{'2, Lessons 20 & 21.) 
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(2) Infinitive g > • Four tJPfcte" of infinitives were defined 
by Strong (1972) in her description of transformation types: 

(a) infinitive as verb phraLse complements (X-V-to-inf .-Y); (b) 
infinitive as noun phrase complement (X-V-NP-to-inf .-Y); (c) 
infinitive with "to" emission (X-V-base form^Y; X-V«NP-baso fqrm-Y) j 
and (d) infinitive witlji adjective preceding it (NP-be-adj.-to-inf .-Y).^ " 
Iiee & Cantor (1966Q^ in their gystem for a^ssessing syntactic 
development 5ji children's oral language assigned a low rating to 
infinitives as verb phrase complements (X-V-to-inf •-Y). Infinitive 
types with "to" omissions*, idth nouns or adjectives preceding them, 
gerunds, and passive infinitives received higher ratings and thub 
were considered to be more complex. 

(3) Subordinate cSLiuse structures . A subordirtato clause 

*- 

was defined as a dependent structure containing a finite verb a^ 
a subject. Three types of subordinate clauses were identified: 
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noun clause,, adjective clause, and adverb clause. 

Hunt (1965) found B^t older students put more subordinate 
clauses into tholrv^-uiT^^and that the most important devdlopmonlal 
trend was the increase in use of adjective: and noun clauses (pp. 88-9). 
Adverb clauses ghowod no statistically significant increase (p. 91). 
Hunt mentions ^lat fourth graders produced all three typeo of 
clauses, though not as frequently ao oUcler students. O'Donnell, 
ct al. (1967) 'found that adverbial clauses were used significantly 
more oftei) by fifth graders than by third, though there was no 
significant difference between fifth and seventh graders. Noun 
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clausQS ahowed no significant gains (p, 62). Relative (adjective) 
clauseo wore used loss frequently than noun or adverb clauses, though 
" the relative differehco in freqi^ency was least marked at^e 
youngest kge" (Q'Donnell, ot ol*, p# 61). 

Krotschmer (1972) noted significant diffarenceo botvoen hearing 
and hearing impair od subjects in the frequency of clause usage, 
part:|.cular3y clauses involving a relative prbncjm ("that," in 
particxilar) and adverb clauses involvi-ng time (pp,. 82*-3). ' 

(4) Coordinate structuros . Coordinate structures were 
defirieii as transformations involving' the joining together of two 
^ or more T-units or the combining of subjects, predicates, or 

modifiers through deletion transformation (Strong, 1972, p. 147). 

Coordination of main clauses is common in both the spoecH and 
writing of you|| childrei^ (Hunt, I965, p* 93; lioban, I963; O'Dormell, 
£t 1967, 54) • H\rijt sur.go3ts that merely counting number 
of words in a sentence might give' the illusion of sentence maturity 
unless this coordination of* clauses io taken into account (pp. 7-8). 

That younger ^hlXdron miss opportunities to coordinate tv|b 
clauses into,onqby joining subjects, predicates, modifiers, or 
other such units tlirough conjunction dolotion tranofoimtion is^ 
demonstrated in Hunt's rt^boaJTchi Hunt found that eiglith graders 
use more coordinations within l>units tlian twelfth graders and ' 
concluded that this form has bobn maSDorod by the 6ighth grade ' 
(p. 98) • O'Donnoll, (rt al. (1^7) oubstanUate Hunt's findings 
and suggest that " ma)cimal use of oobrdinations within T-unito 
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in writing (probably) develops at about the fifth or sixth grade 
level'^ (p» 70)» At all grade Jl^evels coordinate constructions- 
occurred most f re(juOTt5y- rdj^ the' predicate position, second in 
nominal, and third in modifier position (p» 70)# 

. Ip'^etschmer's (1972) study there/was- little apparent 



diffjerence between heal^g' impaired and hearing children in their 
use of con jimci^ion transformations (p» 87)#:. -^-j/^ . - 

Summary of £indd^^^ , transformational ^nalysis/bf the T^-unit ^ 
Literature on transformational anajyseg of witt eh language Suggests 

that there might be a complexity hierarchy among kernel sentences, 

^ . ■ 

simple transformations, and complex tran^f ormatibna* Further, 

among sentence-combining transformations, number and typqs of^^ihese 

transformations would .appear to affect their complexity, and thus, 

developmental trends might be noted* ■ 

^ Conclusions 1 / 

An exaraitls^ion of literature on syntactical, studies of written 
language in pldeV (Children suggest e"d th^t language maturity /could 
Jb6 exam^jaed 'through a description of T-unit factors^•.^ Furthermore, 
a transformational analysis of sentence types and the expansions 

^ occurring v/ithin these types provided a structtxral description of^ ' 
the processes underlying this increasing complexity* It would seem, 
then, that these measures might be use'ful* in examining the ^mtax • 
of y62ig.er^ children's spontaneous writing* 
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SiaAnary of th^e Review of Literature ^ 

Literature' on tWe feasibility of obtaSiing spontaneous writing 
from young children suggested to this investigator ^ihat under 1 ' 
appropria^te circumstances it might be possible to obtain sjjontjaneous. 
written prioductiphs^fromVpreschool, kindergarten, -and first grade 
children and- that teaching \strategies might have an effect upon their 
productions* ' 

Ii^^£^£ure oh oral language development suggested that there 
appear§:io. be an tsrderly progression in acquiring one*s language 
and that this learning is rul^based* That developmental dtages 
can be identified led this investigator to speculate that thei^e 
might be some relationship between oral and written langjuage 
acquisition and that an ejcamination of these stages might provide 
a model for analyzing early writ-^ien productions. 

Literature on written language developriient indicated that an 
analysis of T-unit factors appeared ta-be a valid measure of 



assessing language complexity andLth^t the findings of studies on 
dlder children might provide intei^esting comparisons with a younge^r 

V ■ 

population. An exariiinktipn of tra^nsfotroational lingxxistic analyses 
o?^ sentence types and complexities suggested further bases for 
comparison, as well as id^as for the f ormatiotiv^of ^an^^m system 
appropriate for the sfyntactic productions' of children in this 
investigation. 



CHAPTER in 
PROCEDURES ANlJ MEXHOI 

lAie purposyS of this pilot project was %o describe gyntactical' 
structures in the vjritten language of a/sej.ect group of preschool, 
kindergarten, and first grade childre 

Resear/Ch Method 

Spontaneous witten language in response to a stimulus picture 
was obtained weekly from/fiTO^ children each at three grad^ levels 
over a ten week period# A case study approach was. used to analyze 
each child's written corpus. Two stages of writteh language were 
identified: a presentence 'stage and a sentence stage* Presentence 
structures were identified and described after models of oral 
language acquisition and development. Sentence structures were 
analyzed and discussed in tenuB of T-unit factors, using an analysis 
qystem adapted from classification systems of Hunt (I965) and 
O'Donnell, et al. (1967), and in terms of transformational complexity, 
usinjg a model adapted from Kretschmer (1972). 

Sub.jects 

■. ^ ' 

Sub jects .were five children each at three grade levels: 

"pn^^feschool (four and five year ol^s)^ kindergarten (five and six 

year olds), and first grade (six and 'seven year olds). Eight boys 

'and seven girls comprised the sample. . Thirteen of the 15 children 

attended a ^private school in Cinci^ati, Ohio. The other \wo 

children, who attended a public school in Cincinnati, dre the) 
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investigator's children. All children were considered hv their 
teachers to be "normal" learners, with the exception of one 
preschool child. Bob, who showed exceptional reading ability. 
(See Table 1. ) 

. »" 

Test Battery 

Prior to collection of wriU^n samples, a battery of tests 
-.was admirt^^ered to each child in order to establish background' 
data. ii^>*k of the children, ages, and individual results* of 
the test battel are presented in° Table 1. The following teats 
were administered: ' (l> aetter recognition; (2) letter writing; 
(3) word writing; (4) Pry'-s Initant V/ord Ust; (5) Gray Oral 
Reading Test; (6) Ctoodenough-Harris Dravdhg Test; and (7) Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. . - 

Administration, of the battery of tests was based ^^everal 
assumptions: (1) that children would have to recognize some^" 
letters in order to write; (2) that .children would have to be able 
to write sane letters in order to produce words on paper; (3) that 
children would have to be able to write some words in order to 
respond in writing to a sjiimulus picture; (4) that reading ability 
would have some effect on ability to produce ;lritten language; an4 
(5) that intelligence might be one factor in the prediction of 
^success at writing. 



12 . 

Children's names are Hctitioua. 
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(1) TS*^^P?x^%\*^pri^ 1 ■ rocofpilaoa oome, but loflo than 20 capital " 

lottoro; Z rocOi^alKco 20 or raoro cnpltal Icttoro and 13 or more 

^^idliil- l'^'' printo 5"^15 idcntifiablo iDttorsj 2 - prints 
\l6-?A idt ntiilnblo lettcro; 3 prinia 25-26 idontifiAblo lottoro 

(3) \i<}rj\ VSli-lDIl* 0.*^« px*into no wordo opontanoouoly; 1 o printo jeno 1 
^ word iipont/irifoualy; 2 « pi*inta 2*-3 wordo opontanooualy; 3 " printd'1 

h^oi* morn wordo updnUincounJy I 

(4) iJl'llv'Pi: iJiiliJ outlnuitrjd r.i*ftdo Icvol point at which \ 
oludcnt -ml ici'Hf J> or M«>ro wordri {'^!u/,i') on /;ivcn word'liut i 

(5) 021^ IJLLiiiiyzi 'SLJlii^ ootiniatcd f/ado lovol on oral rending obilJ[.ty 

(6) fipo^in nouj^lwiruMun brawinr. Tyntt /'oncral intolliReAco toot 

(7) l^oabndy /Mcturo VoQrJnilnry Tnr.t t vorbal intolli(;oncQ toot 
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Letter Reconnition 

Preschool and kindergarten children were asked to identiiy 
3~inch caf)ital letters and 1 l/2 inch small letters^ .Those students 
who recognized less than 20 capital letters were given a "1" 
rating. Those who recogi^zed 20 or more capital letters and oyer 
13 small letters wore^^ven a "2" rating.' ^ ^ 
Letter V/ritlnrc ' / ' ^ . • * ' ^ ' ' 

Preschool and kindergarten children were aaked to write the 
letters of the^ alphabet as the experimenter dictated them. A , 
t^ree poinV rating scale was given to this task: 5-15 identifiable 
letters « Ij 16-2/i: identifiable letters « 2; 25*-26 identifiable - 
letters » 3. First grades children wo^re not asked to do parts (1) 
"and (2) of the test battery. 
VJord V/ritinfc ^ ' 

All children werorasked to "write sotne words you know." An 
arbitrary rating of 0-3 was established: ^ » prints no words 
^ spontaneous^yj^l =, prints one word spontaneously; 2 » prints two- 
three words spontaneouoly; 3 = prints four or 'more words spontanoouoly 
Fry^a Inotant VJord Lint 

Those children who scored 2 or 3 on -^Test (3) were asked to 
identify words from Fry»s Jnstant Word List (Fry, 1972). FVy lists . 
wt>rds ?Lnto four groups of 25 words each at the firt^, second, and 
third grade reading leve;Ls, for a total of -300 words. The fourth 
grade word list , contains 12 groups of 25 words, for a total of 300 
words. Accbrding to Fry,. "... the learning of the Instant V/ords 
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rougl^ parallels total * reading development" '(p. 51) and is baaed 
on " frequency coiints of words used in children's reading 
material and in their speaking and vrriting" (pi 48). An arbitrary 
"estimated grade level" was established by this investigator, based 
oh the list a% which a student missed five or more (2056+') of the ' • 
words on a given list. 5^ / 

Gray Oral Readinr^ Teat , \ 

, . Those children who scorec^ 2 or 3 cw Test (3) were given the 
Gray Oral Reading Teat (Gray, '1963) in qrdgr to establish a general 
reading level*. 

GoodenoUipji^Harria Drawinr^ Teat and Pogbody Picture Vocabulary Tcot , 
The experJiipnter administered two intelligence tests in order 
tio establish a -general measure of intellectual maturity for each 
' child. Harris (1963) points out that the Goodenough-Harris 

# 

Drawing Teat " ,,♦ does not yield a ocore that is identical with 
IQ" derived f ran a well-administered individual intelligence test" 
(p. 246). Some test measures that differ from each other "... are 
probably due to differences in patterns of abilities" (p. 247), 
The PPVT, according to Dunn (1965), dooo not provide " ... a 
coraprehenoivo measure of intellectual functionlHe. Rather /-it 
attempts to providi& a useful prediction of school success, particularly 
in the area of verbal intelligence" (p. 33). 
Description of Samplo , 

Jasod on the data obtained from the tost battery, the follovdhg ' 
observations were made: (1) All children evidenced ability to 
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rocognizo and to writo some lottors; all but one child|/recogni;ied 
most letters; all* but two children vrrot^ most letteirs from 
dictation; (2) all children but one wore able to write at least 
one word spontaneously; (3)^ four preschool 'and three kindergarten 
children were designated as nonreaders at the start of this 
expcrJonent; one preschool child| two kindergarten « children, and all 
first graders demonstrated some reading ability; (4) standard scores 
on the Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test ranged from 72-*lA2;' scores on 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test ranged fromjj33-140j one child 
exhibited a combined average of below 90; for the other children, 
combined averages fell vrith'ln the normal intelligenco range; 
discrepancies between standard scores of the tvfo intelligence 
tests suggests their lindtationo as adequate predictors of general 
intelligence level • 

' \ Colloctlon of Data 

VJritteif compositions in response to stimulus pictures from the 
Peabody Language Development Kit (Dunn & Smith, 1965) were elicited 
^ weekly over a ton week period from pach of 15 students. A total of 
J.0 written rooponoes was obtained from each iatudont. 

The ooqjorlmcntor met with each child individually in an area 
adjacent to one of the classrooms. At the beginning of each ooaoion 
the child ^'wao asked to turn on the tape recorder and give his name. 
He thoh was shov^-n a picture and asked to "toll a story about' the 
picture." Questions pertaining to the picture wore asked by the 
eoq>orimentor in order to elicit maximum oral response. Each child 
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in the study was shovm the same picture. In order to account for 
possible differences in responses due to picture complexity, four 
"people" pictures were interspersed with six more, complicated "I 
Wonder" pictures. Tl^''^Sa©opl©" pictures showed persons in various 
job occupations: a milmn^^^Nd^i^^ a policeman; and a fireman. 
The "\WondGr" pictures consisted o#28" x 15" scenes: bright 
eyes peering out of a dark cave entrance; weird tail and boy's 
leg showing out from behind ^a tree; family scene; circus scene; 
street scene; and run-down house with-^wanan peering out from behind 
curtain. 

• After the child had talked about the pictiH-e, he was asked to 

"write a story about tho picture. If you don»t know how to spell 

a word, just guess." If the child drew a picture instead of 

v/ritinn, the experimenter said, "You have drawn a nice picture ^ 

about the picture; now can you write scmethinG (a story) about the 

picture?" If the child showed reluctance to write, the experimenter 

encouraged him with more conversation about tho picture and positive 

13 

reinforcement about hio writing ability. Upon completion of tho 
writing task, each child was aaked to read what ho .had^writton. 
All children wore given as much time as they required to complete 
tho task. In no case did tho time for ono picture exceed 15 minutoo. 




Several children rofuscd to write on occasion and wore given help 
in tho form of spelling aosiots and/or help with writing of 
letters. All aosiots are noted in their language corpuo 
deocriptlons, Finuroo 4. through -12. 
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Identification of Toms Uood in ' Analysis of Data \ 

Fir;urB 1 presents a schematic representation of stages 
identified in the lanGuacc corpus of preschool, kijidcrgarten,. and 
first firade children in this study. As the schematic reproscnbation 
indicates, two otacbs of spontanoous valtten languaflo were 
identified: a presentence ptage, consiotins of v/ritten "communication 
units," and a sentence sta^o, consisting of "T-units." 
Presentence Star.o 

The presentence s.tage v;ao defined as those written utterances 
haying no identifiable morph^es or involving either portions of 
a noun phrase (NP) or verb phrase (VP), but not both. Communication 
units at the pre^jentenco stage included unstructured graphemic 
jargon, structured graphomic jargon, symbols, strings, expansions, 
and early restricted kernel sentences. (See Firuro 2 for ettUnpleo of 
these typos). These terms wore adapted from descriptions of oral 
language adriuisition and early devQldpment by Menyuk (1971), Bloom 
(1970), and Brovai (1973 >• 

(rraphprnia ;iarr.on was a term gi^en to letters or scribble havinc 
no roeognl'/.ablo uordo oi^ rop.l x/ord approximations., A real vjwci 
p.ppro?r:lmn.tiQn v;as defined by this .iavostigator as ac letter or group 
of letters bearing seme phoneme-grapheme appro^dmation to one or 
more real v/ords', by adult standards. ■ For example, "m" and "mn" wore 
credited if the. child said they meant "man." It v;as reasoned that 
children's ca?/ly oral uttorancoo often bear only some approximation 
to rdal wordp, yet they are perceived as meaningful v/ords. Graphemic 
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responooQ cliff orinc fi'om tho child^s reading of them w6ra' credited 
if morphemes were clearly identified/" For example, "David, ""^re^d 
back by the child as "animal," was credited for the sj^mbol "bavid,". 
a boy's name^ Two typos of graphemic jargon were identified: 
unotructtxred f^raphemic ,iarr.on, which was defined as jargon having 
no identifiable morpheme boundaries and might be compared with the 
babbling stage of oral language acquisition; and structured nraTPhomig 
;1arnont which was defined as jargon\havil|ig identifiable morpheme 
boundaries, comparable to the non-lexical, one-word utterances 
described by Menjruk (1^71) • 

Symbol was a term given to^a single real ^ word or real word 
approximation with or vriLthout accompanying jargon* TRo syiftbol, 
as defined by this investigator, v/as comparable to Monyuk^s 
description cxf the one-word utterance containing a real word, 
scmetimes/ accompanied by non-lexical items or long babbled utterances 

Sj^inr. was defined as two or more words appearing together but 
bearing no apparent syntactical relationship, with or without 
acccmpanying jargon. An example would bo naming of objects in a 
picture, such as "doll" + "cod^." String was comparable to Bloom's 
(1970) description of the ono-word/Stterance stage in v/hich the 
child solrhetime^ recognizes more than 6no aspect of tho reference 
•without appearing to express a syntacEieal reiationohiP between 
the two '(p* 12) • In this investigation the string was considered 
an interim step betv/oen symbol and expansion. 
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Rxfvinnlon v;aG dofined as tv;o or more syntactically related v/ordo, 

« 

o:ccludinG M Pi-VP' relationGhips, v/ith or v/ithout accompanylnc .jargon. 

An o:xamplo would bo "prdtty doU," (adj.4noun). Tho oxpanaion rolatod* 

to the two- and three-v;ord Uttoraneoo in oral lan^^yo acquioition, 

which, according; to Bloom (1970), ^appear to ba aystcmatie and rule- 

govorned (p# Up 222) • Bloom, hov/evor, roliod on aemantie intont to 

ostablioh oyntactic rolation^jhipa, o.g., tho uiidorlyins meaning; of 

"mQiiTmy-ohoo" ivao dopendent on the eontoxfc in v;hieh it v;aa UGed# As o 

this inveoti/jator had only tho ehild'o rooponso and tho stiXfiUluQ picture 

to detormlno. intent, IWll eonGtruetions and other ambir,u©uoly related 

luidto v/ore labelled ao QtriJir,G» Alte:*nativo qkplanationa v;ero given . „ 

in Chapter iV. , ^ 

Farly rontrioteti kernel nMntonnq ^ wao defined ao tv;o or more '^yn- 

taetieally r(?^lated v.-ordo, vdth ox* W|lthout aaeompanxin/' jar^^on, expreuG- 

in;; or implylnf. a I^P+VP I'elationiihip but boini?' incomplete (e#;>f ^^^^7 runnln;',). 
• •« • * 

nent/(^n(ve VtttK: o ' 

Tho oenteneo ota£;e v;aa defined ao those written utteraneeo 

' involvinf; ©no or .more MPtVP*o# Data at the senteneo otap.o v/ao 

analysed in termo of T~unit faetoro, uyirijj an analyoiu oyotem 

adapted from oyotcma of Hunt (1965Xand U'DQnflelli et\al# (196?) 

and in termo of tranqfoiiiiational eymplcxity, usiric eoneept 

adapted from Ivrotoelimor (1972) and an e^m/.tiati©n of baoie oenteneo 

pattorno and tranofox^iation typeo by Gtx^en^; (197^ )• AHKr.d U A 

prooenta a lin;mi3tic analyois v.wkchect for the oenteneo otai^e. 

D 

IMmit factor n » A i'-uiut wao aefined ay a niain elauoe- pluo all 

0 

of Ito oubordlnato elauoeo* T-wiit. factor o oyiimLfed in thio 
invooti/',ation Included n^y^vniu* ^en;:th nl/uuu^r;., dutenalnea by 
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. J dividing'the'.4otl:l nimber of wbrd's »in'the language corpu^j^ the. 
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toial numbj&r (>f clauses: 
. ' - total number of ^WQt'ds 



= ..average clause length j 



/ total niimbe'r of clauses 
tjie li^atio of > clauses per T**unit. detei^iined by dSVidjlng the total' 
npiber of sUbordinate-fjna^Jn clauses^'by the total number of main . 



ciauses: 



subol'dinate'faiain claafaes ' n m :^ 

' ^ maiiTelausi^^^'^ ^ ^^^^^ clause^ per T-unitj 






ana averaj^ef T-unit len^h, determined by multiplying tha above 

.■'\ /. . ^ . . . • 

two answers together • - T-'units shorter than 2 ^^ords were als6 

/X , • ' ' ' > • ■ 

detejmnfe^ ^ ' . " 

ComUle^tiAy factors » T-units were' further examined in terms 
of fhe t^pes of expabsjLohs, alterations, substitutions, deletions, 
and rearrangiii^. of elements d^^iui^'ing' within them. Four types of . 
.T-xmits were presented in^ Tj^Ure 1 in a complexity , hierarchy, based 
on ^n analysis of sentence complexity by Kretschmer (1972) * kernel 
sentences, sent.en^c^ with kernel senteffce expansions; sentences^ 
■ conta^ining simple transf orm^ttidns^ and ''sentences containing complex 

transformations ^- ' . ' / * . 

; / Kernel sentetlces were'' defined as basic sentence patterns without 
^ expansions and are listed in Appendix A. 

Kernel sentence expansions were defined as auxiliary, adverbial, 
or determiner expansions' on the bateic sentence pattern and are. listed 
^ in Appendix A» ' > ' ■■>^ . - - ' 




Simple" tr^nsf orfaatjons were defined as.sentencf 
alterations within ori4 1 kernpl sentqnc^ through th;/ addition, 

substitution, or mov&nent of elements • Simple yoransfoniiations . 

\ - J' •/ . ^ 

inaluded in this s>tidy are listed in Appendix A> i ^ 

Complex transformations werq defined a ^ sentences Qotitaining 

the combining of twoT or mpre kernel sentences into one T-unit^^/ 

' ' - . * . ^ ■ ■ ^/ 

thrpugh the substitution, deletion, or rearrangement of element s«is^#' 

A listing of complex l^ransformations is presented in Appendix A; 

, - Treatment of the Data^ 

"Spontaneous written language* of children in this study was 

- 

examined (l) by aases.sing development toward increasing complexity 

•thj^ough a description of presentence and sentence stages^and a 

"description of T-unit factors and (2)i by^ examining the syntactical 

structures produced by qaoh chil4« ^ . 

Measures of Development tdv/ard Increasin/y Complexit.^ \ 

Analyses of presenlence and sentence stands > Each child's 

language corpus was categorized into communication and/or.- T-unit 

types as described in thfe preceding section. For example,^ if a 

T-unit contained one expansion and a simple transformation, it was 

labelled a simple transformation-type sentence. Total number of 

> 

responses in each category was determined for eac|i child in the/ 
saiT^le. Percentage of* each type was determined ^Bjr^'^Jide level. 

i ^T-unit faclur 3 . Average length of clausps, ratio of clauses 
per T-unit, and average length of T-units were determined for ^ bach 
•child and by grade level for children at the sentence stage. Number 



of T-units at varying lengths was for each child and 

percentage was exainined\Dy grade Percentage of T-units 

shori^er than nine wofds was computed by grade level • 
Analysis oL Synta c ti cal "" s^Ei^ tur e s ' ^ ' 

Presentence star:e ». The written corpus pf each child at the 
presentence stage included: (l)^a description of tllef pre-linguiatic 
structures, form classes, syntactical relationships, and early 
restricted ke^^el sententfe.s produced j (2) an examination of graphemic 
rosp^aes iri relation « to 'st3Unulu^ and child's residing of 

his response; (3) a ^compari'^on of graphemic responses with, oral ^ 
language jnodelsv 

y Sentence^ stage. Syntaciic\l structures within T-units were 
described for each child and by grad§ leveli^ Sentences were' 
exaiained fori types of kernel sentences, kernel sentence expansions, 
simple tijansformations, and complex tran^orraations, Descriptiong 
'included the follovdjoig: (1) kernel sente^ictj. types produced by 
each ^hild aiAu percentage of each /type -By grade level; (2) typek 

of kernel' sentence expansions produced by each child and percentage 

' / ■ 

by grade level; v(3) typos of sii^ple transformations produced by 

* .1 

each child and percentage of each type by grade level; (4) "t^.P^s - 
of complex transformations produced by each child and' percentage 
for the .entire sample. * These included i (a)^ nominal expansions; 
^) infinitives; (c) subordinate clauses; and (d) coordinate 
structures; (]5) types of restricted forms produced by each clyfiCd 
ifl the sample. 
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.f , . I. • 

, . •' * _ CHAPTER IV y . f 

_ . ' RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

^ The purpose of thej present investigation was to describe the 
syntactical structures in the written language of selected preschool 

kindergarten^ and first grade children* This investigator first 

t 

attempted to establish a deve.lopmegnital hierarchy of written 
lahguag^ complexity. As^no models for written language existed at 
v/hat this investigator, described as the "presentence stage," oral 
models of langiialf^^^cquisition v/ere used^as a reference. At the 
sentence stage complexity w^s measured through a d^scriirbion of 
types of expansions- and/9r transf ormatiKjn'^^ on a kernel sentence ^ 
base and Jihrough an assessment of T-unip factors* In>add5ktion to 
complexity factorsy syntactical structiiJfffes •were described for ^Wch 
child and by grade level. 1 r " ' ' ' 

Experimental ques'tions included. whether or not ,th ere. would be 
development toward greater complexij^y in chil^en^s spontaneous 
: writing artd what the nature of this- complexity' wpuld be/ i.e.. 



.y 



what linguistic forms ^nd syntactical relationships 'children at 



> 



the F^i^bscntenco stage would produce and what phrase structure and 
transf ormational rules childmi at the sentenca st^^ would exhlilLt 
in^t-heir spcfntaneous writing". ' 

Measures of Development tov/ard Ingreasinn Complomty 

Analysis of presentence and sdntenc'c stages. Table 2 presents 
nipber and perpentage o"f , each type of communica^tion aQCl/or\T-unit. 
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kUMBER MW PERCJSOTACE OF COI-IL-IUNlCATION UNITS AND/OR T-UNITS 
COI.'TAINING GRAPHEMEC JARGON, SYIIBOLS, STRINGS, EXPANSIONS, pRLY, 
RESTRICTED KERNEL SENTENCES, KERI^OL SETiTENCES, KERNEL . SENTENCE ' 
EXPANSIONS, SIl-IPLE TRAJsJSFORI-IATIONS, AND COMPLEX TRANSFORIIATIOMS 
BY GRADE LEVEL • ' . ' • % 



PRE-SENTENCE STAGE 
COMICNICATION UNITS 

Graphpniic jarf,on ^ 

Symbols 

Expansions . 

Early restricted 
"keniGl scutonces 



SErmCE STAGE 

Kernol . aeAtopnnq 

Komel sontencG 
Gxpansions- 

Simple tranQforraatipno ; - 



. ^FIRST-GRADE 





dim 


XL d 


■ N 










- ■ 






27 




11 


19% 






9 


I6ji 


7 


12% 




« 


2 


3.5;^' 


6 


10%" 






2 ■ 


3. 552 


3 

* 


5% 






- V/ 




14 


25% 


33, 


26% 






11 


19% 


28 








• 




18 


14/J(r 






2 - 


y% 
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' TO'ML NUr-ffliSR St 
PMICENTAGE or 
C0I3-IUNICATI0N UNITS 
AND/OR, T-UNITS 



56 



99V% 



5?- 



12t 



■'99^/. 
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(Sec Appnndix B for rav/ dpi^a on each child.) Based on this sinall 

Oamplc, thoro v;ould amoav to bo a hierai^^y of increasing lancu^co 

complexity, as mOasurod by this kind of analyoio. Amonc five 

pi-cschool childran, all of their 56 coiranunication unito appoarod 

in the prosontoneo catGr,ory. Of those, about half iU^/o) .were oyxabolo 

''Among five kinderj^arton children, however, over half of their 57 

productions (52Jj) wore T-units. Tiiosc T-units, moreover, were 
primarily kernel sentences or kernel sentence expansions. Among 

' five first grade children there v/oro no presentence \mits. Of 
their 12? T-units, about half {UBJo) wore kernel sentence typos and 

'about half {!>2%), transformational typos. 

T-imit faotors. Examination of clause-t6-T-unit length facto2*Q / 
(Table 2,) indicates that among the^ threct kindergarten children n 
producing sentence' utterances, none of the 30 T-units contained 
mdre'^han one* Clause. Their ^iverage T-unit length, .then^ v;as equal ♦ 
to t'hoiK average clause lengthy i.e., 94 words. 'Among first 
Crad(^s/all'but one bhild produced at least one T-uhit containing 
a subordinaj^ 'clause. (See Appnndlx/ c^ jSor ran data on each child.) 
The average qlauae length was almost one word higher than among 
kindergarten chiiVdrok» Howovei*, the addition of the subordinate 
clause rajiib brought' overall "average T-unit' length to almost tv;o , 
words higHpr (6.71 words" for first g^rado children vs. v/oi^ds 

-'for kindergarten children). VJhon tho6o ,roaults v/cre compared with 
Hunt's (1965) findings at the fourth, eighth, anci[ twelfth grades' 
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TABLE 3 



/blAUSE-TO-T-UNIT FACTORS COMPARED -m GRADE LEVEL V/ITH 
/ HUNT»S (1965) FINDINGS AT GRADES U, 8, AND 12 



Grade 

Kindercarten , 
First Grade 
inJNT*^ STIIDY-' Ht- 
Foi;KH:h Grade 
Eighth Grades 
IHielfth Grado 



Average Lcngtii 

of ClaU3G3 , 



Ra|b%£| of 





w 


T-Unit 






1.00 


5.64 • 


■ y 

4'' X 
















6.60 


X 


1.30 


8.10 


X 




8.60 


X 





Average Lencth 
of T-Unit3 



4 #94 words 
6 #71 v/ords 

8 #60 v;ord3 
ll*p50 v;ord3 
14»40 v;ordo 



Average length of T-units at the* kindergarten- level wa3 baaed on a 
tot^X of 30 T-unit3..fram'threa children.', 4ir at f:;radp average waa 
baaed on a total of 12? T-uhita frcm five chi3;dren* 
« 

Average length of T-unita in Hunt's atudjr v;a3 based on a 1000 v;ord 
- sample from each of 18 students at feach grado level. 
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( Table 2,), clauao-to-T-unit factors wore ooon to increase by grade 
level. 

Examination of percentage of T-units at varying lengths, from 
three to nine words ( Table /J indicates that first graders produced 
longer T-units than kindergarten children. At the kindergarten \^ 
level, of 30 T-unita produced by three children^ about 1/3 of the 
T-units were 4-word T-units. About 7&Ji of their T-units wore 
five or- less words and there were no T-units of nine or more words. 
Among tho five first grade children, representing 12? T-units, the 
largest percentage {22%) were 5-word T-units# However, over half 
of their T-unito were more than 5 words in length, and 16.5% of them 
were over 9 words. (See Appondix D f6r raw data on c5ach child.) 
Comparing thes^ results with 0»Donnoll, et (196?) study of 

• third, fifth, and seventh grade productions of T-unito shorter than 
nine words ( Tabln ^), porcentar.o cf T-units l^ss than nine words 
would appear to docrcaao by grade. 

Sujnmry. of FindinKS on " MeaQuroo of Dovoloment 
tov/ard Tncroaainr. Gomploxlty 
An examination of written language in .terms of presentence 
and sentence stages revealed that there appears to be a hierarchy 
of increasing language complexity among preschool, kinderjga^en, 
and first grade children in this study. 

An examination of T-unit length factors' in t^^^itten p:^duction 
of three kindergarten and five first grade/ childreli%nd cdnjjpaiirsono 
with studies on older children suggested that average length of 

62 * 
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' TABLE h 

PERCEfJTACE 0F T-UNITS AT VARYING LENGTHS, FROM THREE TO NINE (PLUS) 

BY GRADE LEVEL 

; ; Kindergarten 
Njunb'er of T-Units =» 30 



Number of.V/ords 
per T-Unit 



2-3 

4' 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9+ 



TOT/iL ;s 



13.5;^ 

33.3^ 
23.3% 
13.3% 
1,0% 

mm 



First Grade 
Number of T-Units =» 127 



.5^ 



5 

18.1;^ 
22.0;^ 

13. k% 
16.55? 



/ 
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TABLE 5 . . • 

PERCENTAGE OF T-UNITS SHORTER THAN WINE V/ORDS 
COMPARED m GRADE LEVEL V^tlH O'DONNELL, ET AL.»S '(196?) 
FINDINGS AT GKADES 3, 5, AND 7 ' 

Grade f Percentage of T-Units Shorter 

than 9 V/ords 

PRESENT STUDY^ ^ ^ 

Kindergarten 100#0^ 

First Grade 83 #5;^ 

O^DOI'mL> ET AL^^S STUDY-? ^-«- 

Ihird Grade - 69 #7^ 

Fifth Gr^de 51.8^ 

Sevdnth Grade * U7*5% 

Percentage of T-imits shorter than nine v/orda v/ao based on a total 
of 30 T-imita from 3 children at the kindergarten level* First gradS" 
average v/as based on a total of 122. T-unitg frcm five children. 

■JH^ Percentage of T-units shorter thin nine v/ords in O'Donnell, et nl.»o 
study v/as based on spontaneous v;A}-tten language in response to two 
short movie films by 30 children at each grade Iqvel* 
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clauoe's, ratio of clauses, por- T-\mit, and average T-unit length 
appear to incroaoe with age and that percentage of T-unito leoo 
than nine words appears to decrease by grade. 
Analysis of; Syntactical Structure o ProducGd Each phild 

Following an examination of factors related to the development 
of l]|tnguage, each chilcf's productions were described as case study 
reports according to prpsentcnce and/or sentence otagest 

The written corpus of each preschool and kindergarten child 
was reproduced in the figure accompanying each child* s case study. 
This description included the name of the stimulus picture, tho 
• child^s grapheraic response .to th^ picture, the child* 3 translation 
of his graphemic response, the investigator* s translation of tho 
graphcmic response, and the communication category of the response. 
Table 6 described the types of jargon and form claeoos of symbols, 
strings, expansions, and early restricted komol oentoncos produced 
by each child at the presentence stage. Information drawn from 
these figures iind Tablo 6 provided tho basis for the case study 
reports on preschool and kindergarten children. 

. Throo klndcrnarton children and all first graders produced 
aantonca-tyi)t) oLructurcm. At tho oontonao otago caoo study informa- 
tion v;as ch'ttvai from Ai'^^< nnlnf??? K throu/'ji L, v/hich deocribod 
oynbaotical structures within T-unito, as tabulated from the 
data mmlyfjis ohoutn for each child's T-unito. (Goo App^mfllx A 
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TADI£ 6 



TIPEG OF JARGON AND POmi CLASSICS OF ,,,,,M.„n^a 
EXPANSION'S, AND EAilLY llKSTRICTiiD I^JJlfel. SENtolCES 
PRODUCED m EACH CHILD AT I'HS m^mZY. ffrAGE 

Child Jarfion Symbola Arinco E)cpan5ion« 

Ago Unotr. Struct. t 



Rootrictcd^ 
Kernel Sentence o 



Ann 2 
(/m7) 


1 


2 » 

1 N-^Jargon 
1 V 


*> 

1 JH^idv. 

1 tWWHN 

2 N4?J 






May 




'9 N 


3 fHiJ ■ 


1 adJunctrfN 




Dob 
(5.1) 




7 N 
1 adv* 


1 rmmHN 
1 \m 


1 adJunct4N 




Don 0 
l'u?.\ 


2 


1 Nf-Jargon 


—I 


/' ^ ■ 





Collin 
(5.6) 



IN 1 prcim)rep 

2 N-l'Jarr,on +Ja^on 
2 Intorjoctiona 




1 Jarfion+bfrf 

Jarfion 
1 wmc+Jarcon 



JCTrHiKUaAnTEN 


1 N 




2 dotrfN 


> 


r.att 
(5.11) 


5 N 1 


V- — 

^ 2 t:+N 
1 n+:hn 


1 fHadj.-Hl 


1 f*f(ftUX 

enioyion)+V 
1 fWH V 
(pooiticn 

rr^.'it.r^AtlTifl) 


Ethol \ 

i^n) 


1 N 


- ' - :> 


Waek - ^ - 
(6.3) 


4 N 


3 

• 1 VA\WA 


1 adjunct+N 
1 detrHj 


1 NH'(vcrb 
oniioaion)-H)P 


Nina - 
(6.7) 


j 


T 

dotrHJ 




V.I 

A. 


i 

GG 


■ 
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The f.bllowing case/ studies were •examined dt the presentence 
stage: (Preschool) Ann, May, Bob, Don, and Collin; (Kindergarten) 

Matt and Mack.. " / - ■ 

The following case studies were examined at both presentence ^' 
and sentence stages: (Kindergarten) Tom, ?thol> and Nina. 

The following cases wGre examined at the sentence stage: 
(First grade) Jean, Ed, Alice, Pat, and Peter. 

ANN»S WRITTEN UNGUAGE CORPUS: PRESENTENCE STAGE 
Age: 4.ff; Grade: Proschool 
(Refer to Finure 2.) 

Ann produced, two examples of tinstructixred graphenjic jargon, 
1 structured graphemic Jargon, l^ ss^ols (l with jargpn), and 4 
strings (1 with jargon). VJord approximations included symbols 
Qortta*iping 3 nouns and 1 verb. Strings included 3 IWJ combinations 
and I'lJ+adverb. 

An bxiaraination of the content of Ann^a graphemic responses 
in relation to her reading of the responoe and to the stimulus 
picture indicated that in pictures 1 through 4 Ann^s rosponQCs 
related directly to her reading and to picture coni^erit. Several 
•^L^eoe early responses (e.g., "tongue" in #4 and "scare" in //2) 
referred to one aspect of the picture to which she responded. From 
picture 5 on, however, Ann began to produce graphemic jargon and/or 
responses unrelated to picture content. Her last few attempts (8-10) 
included producing her name+jargon and one string consisting of 
colors for crayons she was using and one cymbol related to the 

• • 07 
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picture. In these la five pjictures, Ailh^s description of what 
1^ Toirrote matched what she hSd written. It appeared that Ann 
coiild attempt real word approximations, "a's w^ll.as to respond 
tOvthe picture, but. that sheave ur tiying to attend to tlje'' 
<€ask: of eliciting responses related to picture stimuli^^^' instead 

: placed .with letter combinations and words with which^-^she had soiue^ 

? . ■ ' : .** 

famiiliarity, e.g.^ her name and colors. ' r ^ 

^ Oomj»ring Ann^s written jrespon^es with -d^Griptions pf oral / - 
language acquisition, Anri^s structures wer/copiparable: to the early 
^ohelword utterance levfel. Her word apprefedLmation$ were a, mixture 
.of jargon, syrajsolfe, and srtrings, seveml of whlcK vei*e accompanied 
liy .babbling-typ« utterances, "as in %pp».." of #8' and "rrr..."..of 
,//10. One of her symbols wafS.her jovm invention ("ppp...":for 
"pc*ange")f whifch, according jtc/Menyuk. (1971), is c.ommorf for children 
at the; one word utterance lev6l (?• 95y. Seve?:^al of ^Ann's single 
:word utterances" relatq.d to that portion of«the *stijmilus picture , ' 
' which had 'specific meahin^ to her. For example^ instead of 
mentioning the bljvious (^laiiacters in the doctor & patijLent stimulus^ 
pict^ (#4), wratfe the word "Hongue." %In' her three striftgS'' . 
she exhibited no apparent syntactical reiettionships. Rather, heir*- 

- " . ' 7 • " ' ' 

string's contained/che beginning 'of. letters'. of words she apparently 
was th^king 'ab^^t^at the time.. -^Tl^ough. Ann appeared to h^e "Clk^ 
capacitj^, io .p^roduce real word approximations,., she opted several ]^ 
-times C.dr jai'gon — playing around with letters and soimds.* ^, 

One might caiclude, then, that^ Ann was Just bejginning to acquire 
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the stratdgiesl''f^ word^_ofi ,p^per arid thei^e fore expressed 

no apparent q(smtactical relationships in her vn^itten language 
corpus 



vn 




n^jgis, and her expansion^ 

■ \J - 



:»S WRITTEN ^UNGUAGE CORPUS: PRESMTENCE STAGE 
ige: 5^0; Gr'ade: 'l^re school 
. (Refer tp Fi^rc Q 
May^s language corpus included 8 ^nnbols, 3 strings, an^ 1 
expans^n. Her synibols and strings ^ 

examination^ bf May's ^'grafAieniic Responses, her reading of 
these/ responses, and their r^aiitibn^ to stimulus pictures indicated. 
V that/ May described the pictures in terms of real word a'JspJoxiraationS, 

and/these descriptions re^^ted tq the -pictures; Generally^ sh.e ' 

.... ' * ^ , f ■ • 

chose the obvious symbol (forBground objects)' fior her graphanic 

re/apohses. fici samplesV/2 and j3?6, howisver, she chose- background 



Objects to describe. 



*/ ' • ■ 

Comparing May's. prdSuctipns with' pral language acquisition, 

1/ ner written language was, corlparable to the one word utterance stage 

'in several respects.. She appeared to' pull out of pictm^es the 

objecl:^ or obje^cts most meaniiigfu^ to rher. Generally, thes^ . 

^ 'reflect ecf picture -j3ontent or ^portion of the picture meaningful 



to her. H^r'st«»!£hgs and expansion indicated a co-joining of element^ 



with no apparent? syntactical relationship, except fpr thq adjunct+. 
noun expansion, f One string, LION/BILLY (#9)* resembled tKe "momniy- 
shoeV. (subject-bbject) utterance typo of Bloom's (1970) children 



> 



HGURE Jt, 

4 

* Stinulus Picture 

(Pilot) girl l39ld-*^ 
ing bird 

*1 icailnan ^ ^ < / 

\ 2 eyett peering cut 
of cave* 

^^^^ farily scene^ ^ 

A* ' docto£ & ^ati^t 



MAI»S WRITTEN LAJJOJACffi CCRPUS: PRESENTENCE STAGE 
/ Age: 5*0; Grade: "Rpcachool ^ 



Gra^Temic Response 
BE?OIi 



M?E?r. 
'p)R 



Child's, Translation Investigator's Inter- 
pretation 



KAA 
DR 



5' weird tail & b^»s^ SAQR/GJI* 
leg shovdng Xrbi ' 



-n.^ behind -tree y 



6\ '^caafff^peerir^g out KIC/SOB 
Ifraa Jbehind j 
cto^in 



birdy^ J> 

mailntan 
branch 

xnan 

doctor 

5i«tr/siint-, 



^vdtch/spider 
web 



birdy . 




FTJF 
BIB 



fire 
^boy 

Upn/Bliy 
dfentist ij"' 



7. fireman 
, 8 street scene 
- 9 circus ffce-:je ^JJ/BIUX 
iO dentist & patient .DEFG-' x - . . , . ^ 

*Be5irjiing, vdth picture 5, this inveoti^tor wi'ote letters as child dieted. An exception was 

\ . »^illy»^ in nur.bor 9, which t^xe child recorded herself. ' 



witch/spider web 

firt. • 
^b97 ■ 

Uon/Bllly 
dentist 



Ccoanunication 
Category ' 

' 'eymbol 



eymbol 
symbol 

symbol 

symbol - *V 

string," ^ 
1 



string/ 
^expansion 



symbol 
' symbol 
istrlng ' 
'symbol 



at the two word utterance stage. In this 'p;j.cture" of "''a lion chasing 

• " " 

a boy. May might have tried to describe the subject-object relatipn-n? 
ship, tl^gh t^iis could not be inf errfed ^from hq^r graphemic response. 

In terms, bf graphemic development, *-x>ne might conclude that 
May produced real v;ord approximations related to picture content 
and exlTdbited some signs of being able to express a\feW syntactical 
relationship 3 grapheniically. 8^ 

'x.»' BOB»S-mT»} lANGUAGE CORPUS':(.\ PRESMTEiWE STAGB' 

' \ ' " . • - - ' ■ , - . ■ 

■" ' Age: 5'.1; Gpade: Pre"^chool 

X ^ (Refe^- 'to Fir:urc 5.) . ' ' " 

' Bob -produced 8 noun symbols, 2 N+N strings, and 1 adjurict-Hibun. / 

Througiiout the duration of this experiment. Bob exhibited fmstration ,\ 

14 ^ - > 

with; the' task. Because of this, frustration^, . 9ccamonal «pellijig 

assists were given, which are identified in Fip:ure 5« . 

* All of Bob's graphemic responses related to picture content, 
^ . / --i " j' ' 

and/he read back exactly what he-^^ written.^ Almost uniformly, 

' ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' ft * 

th-ou^^, his symbols and strings revealed attention ho, a specific 

' '"'^ ' ' • * ' I ' V " 

aspect (jT the picture which had me'dtning to him, ratn^qr -^han attention 

to foreground objects^. For example, in the simple "people" picture 

exhibiting a doctor & patient. Bob represented his 'story about the 

■"IT / r ' n ^ , ' ' ^ 

In this in VGs/blga tor's opinipn7~13db ' s frustration was due, 
in part, to; his unv/illingness or inability' to gubss at tho 
spoiling af words that ho read fluently. Smitji (1971) 
discusses the two different processing stratejjies involved 
in reading and v/riting in terms of surface and deep structure,^ 
and suggests that writing is the more difficult of the two 
processes. ' ' * 

72 . ■ . • 



FIGURE 5 



StimLufl Picture 

(Pilot) .boyS»cACh- 
ing for bubble 

1 callffiCJi ^ * 



' BOB'S WRITTEN L/UJGUAGS ^RPyS: PRESENTENCE STAC^ ^T^ ' ^* 
Age: 5*.l; Grade: Pi»eachool , ' * 

Gr&phcxaic Re^ponao CMld'a Tranalation Inveatd^ator'i Inter- Casnunication 
' ^ , pretation CategozT 



3ti*uctured graphemia car 
JarsoVCAR* 



^ Jiriiructmsjd graphcnlc Jargc»rf^iab6l 
Jargbn/par - 



LETTERS-* 



2 eyoa peering' cut, TAXI*-*^* ^ 
of cave- r 

3 ^faaiay cfcene .DOG/FATlLy/GSJliCS/ 

4 doctor & patient TELESKQP 

5 welivi^.tail & boy* a a\T/GrJE 
leg ahQv/lng fra^i 

behlirl - troo 



lettera 
taxL 



lettera 
taxi 



-dog/faEaAy/cozdca/ * dog/famil^/cccdca/ 
doll 



6* wbran pGcrin^ out V.'g^-^ 
froci behind 
curtain ' 



/7 fircraan 
6 street acene 
9 circHa acene 



• cahA.'se 



teleacope 
^bat/giant 

web k 

firessan 
car/wee 
lion 

dowa^*^*^^** 



doll, 
telescope 
bat/giant 

fireman 
car v/heel 
lion, 
down 



ayobol 
symbol 

atring 

oyiabol 
atring 



sjjnbol , 

syznbol ^ 
expansion 
^yiabol 
symbol 



10 d6ntfst & patient 'DOf^m- 

* A car ia hxtha b^ick^jrcurid of this picture. ^ Bob received spoiling aaoiats on all un^orJJjtcd . ' 
-lettcro. The word "taxi" ia not incencrucnt with jtho story this child created before writing* . 

about the picture. " ^^"^^ !l^Q word "dovn*^ roforo to \<?Aer pouring from a sink next to the piticnt. 
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; jpicture Tdth the word *'t^lespQp<3•^^ '-^^^^--v 
* chose the » symbol Vdown" for water t>ouriJigi from the siiik next to ' 
patient. ^. * ' / . " * 

vT^iough BoId -v/as^an exoeptioiial reader, as his scoi-eb^in Tviblc 1 
indicate, his written language d^pared with othbrs'in-Ms peeK ^ 
group, in tprms of number^ anc^ typos of responses. /In. rej^ion to 

^ ; oral language models. Bob waa^ at/^the ,one vord utterance loveli > 

'■ ^ ^ - * J ' » ' 

whisre no syntactical relationships ^ire apparent.'* Onc^ 'exception 

. wa^ the adjunct-fnoun expansion.^* ' 

4.^^ ' cOno might conclude, then, that Bob^s efforts wore, geared V" 

Jbowaijd producing/ picture-related words 'meaningful to him, rather - ' 
' ' ' . - , . . ' , - \ ^ ■ ' ■ X , 

than attending ji^o syntactical relationships ^etw^on v/ords. 

- . - ^- 

/ DON»S WRITTEN LANGUAGE CORPUS: PRESeIJTENGE 3TAGE 



» Age: 5.2; Grade: Preschool 

(Refer to Firnire ^) ' 
DojTproduced 10 examples of* {praphemic jatfrnon, 8 "unstructured 
and 2s structured, and one noun oymbol-f structured Jargon, i.e., his 

For each stimulus picture Dorf read back the letters ho .had 
jj«!itten. Each time he was asked what the letters meant,, and he 
responded With Words relating to thfe stirmlus picture. 

Don* 3 Jargon migh^ be compared to the babbli^ltg + phonemic jargon 
and the early one word stages of- oral language acquisition. Don 
produced real letters, c6mp&.rable to the young 'child producinf^ 



glCbia 6 , DON'S viRiTmriJL\'GaAGS eoHPOst^^^^ 

r Ago: 5.2; Crado; Preschool 

Stisulua Picture Qraphcaic Response Child'a TranBlatlon Invostigator'a Int.er- Cccanunlcation 

^ . pretatlon Category 



(PiJLotO toy reach-, unstructured graphcsiic bay 
ing for bubble Jargon - 



1 zsailsan 



unstructured graphcsiic a mailman 
Jargon 



2 eyes poerLng out DOIC/IA/RROI 
of cave 



aziiisal 



3 family scene 



unotructurod grapliondc mother 
Jargon 



4 doctor & patient unstructured graphcaic doctor 

Jargon 

5 wQird tail & bpy« j • U/BRK tree . 
le^ ohovdn^ froa ^ 

.behind trco 

6 vas&n poj3ring out unstructured craphc2ii^x;Jtaan 
froa behind Jargon 

curiain 

7 f jlrcsan J' 

r 

, 6 street scene 
9 circus iccno 



BTI/OII/A/LE/LVA/A nrcaian 



unstructured graphc^Tdc pager 
0 Jargon ' 

unsthicturcd grapViciaic lion 
Jargon • ' , 

10 dentist & patient^ unotructurod graphcpio ^ doctor • 
Jargen • ^ 



unstructured grapheaic Jargon 

Jargon - (unstructured) 

unstructured graphcsiic Jargon 

Jargon ' (unstructured) 

Don/3tructur<3d ?yicbol (+Jargon) 
grapheme Jargon 

unstructured graphcaio Jargon 

Jargon . (unptructured) 

unstructured graph cnic Jargon 

Jargon (unstructured) 

structured graphc'uio Jargon 

Jargon » (structured) 



unstructured grap^;osiic Jargon 

Jargon ^ ' (unotructurett) • 

•tructlured graphcsic . Jargon 

Jargcn\ ^ (structured) 

unotructuS^ grapheaio Jargon 

Jargon >v (unstructured) 

un;itru^ctured graphcsiic Jargon 

Jargon (unstructured) 

unstructured graphaidc Jargon 

Jargcn ^ (unotnicturcd)- 
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# 

sound having marked intonation but uniidt^tifiable moi^phemes. 

/ i 

In addition, he/ produced nonlexical morphemes (structured jargon), 
comparable to' some of the early nonlexical one word utterances 
described by Menyukt^ (1971) • 

One might opnclude that Don appeared to recognize that soUnds 
are jnade up of letters. Further, he appeared to have some notion 
of word bo\xndaries and was abJLe €o produce one real word, his 
name. Hov/ever, his product^i^ns were, for the most part, prelanguage 
structures. ^ 

COLLIN » 3 VJRITTEN LANGUAGE CORPUS: PRESENTENCE STAGE 
' Age: 5.6; Grade: Preschool 
(Refer to Fir.urc 7) 
> Collin produced 3. jargon units (1 unstructured and Z strwuctured), 
5 symbols (4 v/ith jargon), 1 string+ja'rgon, and two restricted 
kernel sentences containing jargon. His symbols consisted of 3 

nouns and 2 inter jiections. ^ His string contained 2 prepositions 

f ' . . . 

accompanied by .jargon. Of his tv/o restricted kern<^l sentences, 

\ 

one contained a real verb, ^ "is, with nonlexical morphemes in the 
subject-object slots (AOT IS ROT). Thd other contained one jargon- ^ 
like utterance, "IMIISIM," which he translated as "I*m " 

An examination of the relationships among graphemic response, 
the child'^s reading of that response, and tho stimulus picture 
indiSSated that Collin^ s graj^emic responses related to his reading 
of those responses in six of the stiniulua pictures (//'s 1, 2, 4# 
9, 10, and Pilot). In tv/o of the cited caooo, Collin road back 

7li 



FIG;URE JL.. COLLIN'S WRITTEN UKGUAGE CORPUS: PRESET^TEiXE STAGE 

Age: 5*6; Grado: Preschool 



Stlcmluo Picture Graph emic Response 



(Pilot) bp7 reach- BL 
lug for bubble 



1 xcallman 



AOT/IS/FIOT 



2 cyeo peering out HIRI 
of cave 



3 ramDy scene 



HHCG/TH/COLLIN 



4 doctor & patient THT/IN/TCU 

5 weird tail & bpy'o m/RIS/mi/l^'S) 
leg shovdn^ frcn - 

« behind trco ^ 

6 womailpaGrlDS out KSTla^A , ' - 
frcm behind 

curtain 



7 fireman „ 

8 street scene 

9 circua scene- 



vio dontiot & 
pqjtiont 



' CLLIN/RlOIS 
HISHI/S/GEF, 

HRIII/LTX 



Child's Translation Investigator's Inter- CoEnrsunication 

* ' Category 



bubble 

A-O-T is R-O-T 



pretaii'on 
bubble • 

Aot is Rot 



Hil How do you do? Hi/structured 

graphonic Jargon 

Momn^r, when was this structured grapheaic 
Jargpn/Cbllin 



baby bom? 
T-H-T/ln/out 



Therbjs never 
su^poaed to^bo.any 
(Irfitsona in ygur yard 



structured graphesdc 
Jargon/in/out 

Hi/struoturod 
graphcmic Jargon 



siyzabol 

restricted kernel 
sentence (+jargon) 

symbol t^vJ argon) 
symbol (+Jargon) 
string (+Jargcn^ 
syinbol (+Jargcn) 



J hato to bo in this unotmcturcd graphcaic Jarf;on 



house 



Jargon 



tunotructujTod) 



Whore was thcl firift? structured grapheaic Jargon 

: Jargon , (otructurod) 



He brokt) €hat'' 
window 

I nuot get out 0^ 
hic.ro. 'She lion ha» 



structural grapheisic Jar^jon 
Jc^rgon. * (stkiictured) 



structured ' 
graphcnie Jargcn 



' symbol (+Jargon) 



-('oscQpcd ,fre3 hia cago» 

L'n glad I aa'goini^ ./ I'd/unotractxirod* { rootrictcd komol 
to the dcJhtist today* . graphcsic Jargcn ocntonco (+jari]on) 



"IiaiSx:-?* is. croiitcd-aa a roctifictGd hjjrncl cGntonco (+Jargcn). ' Bocauao tho chili did Rot uao ^ 
■tho lottora olao'.;h*.ru in^ hiG oai^-ri^^ bjoauoo hip tranol'iiticn bo^^an with it wria folt 

' that t*^ia v.'ao le/:;itlm^o ovidenco for opocu^atiiij that Xho child attcaptei to ruocrd real wordo. ^ 
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exactly v;hat he had v/ritton, but his v/ordq bore no relationship 
to the stimulus pict\ires (#*s 1 & 4)« In five examples (//'s 3, 5j 
6, 7, 61 Collin* s reading of. what he had written, bore no 
relationship to what he had written but related to the stintulus 
pict\xres» 

• A superficial glance at Cgllin^s responses might suggest .that 

hi's productions contained primarily graphemic jargon. However, an 

eocamination of his productions as a written language body' and in 

relation to his reading of the graphemic responses suggested thai 

CoUin was producir\g some real words (e.g., hi, in, out, is, Collin), 

v/hich he arbitrarily acknov/ledged, or failed to acknowledge, in 

his reading of his graphemic output. Furthermore, he appeared to 

have a notion of morpheme bouhdarios, as moat of his written 

utterances v/ere structured. Like Ann, after //2, dollin appeared to 

give up trying to ivrite accurate reproductions of v/hat he v/anted 
« 

to say. Unlike Ann, hov;over, ho generally managed to got at leaot 
one real v/ord o^ v/ord approxijmation into his v;riting. That only 
throe of his 11 utterances wore identified as jargon subotarvJ/Lates 
this finding. Even the jargon rooponseo appeared tto have ovao 
familiar letter pattorna in them, e.g., CLLiN (//?) roocmblcd^is 
name, "IS" occvirrcd in^^<ilie middle of jargon and "HI" appeared 

five times in the corpus (//*a 2, 5* 8* & 9)« It Jnight be arj^ed 
that to identify "LIl" as a symbol for lion (//9) v/ao stretching a 
point. However, Collin did not ugo that letter combination eloo- 
where in the corpus. The fact that ho included "lion" in his 
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■readin;'; sugf^ostcd that ho may have tried to produce tho v/ord 
graph emically • * 

Rolating Collin^ s corpus to oral lafiGuago models, ho appeared 
to at the one word otago but gavo indication of having ^ho 
capacity to produce at least some rudimentary syntactical 
rplationships, comparab|lifc to tho 2-3 word utterances of the oral 
language models • His strings and qyrabols were comparable to the 
real one word utterances accompanied by nonloxical morphemes or 
babbling f Also, his string and oyiribols contained words which ho 
apparently had learned. These ho used without alv/ays identifying 
their presence in his reading* His restricted kernel sentences 
indicated a recognition of position markers and word order, which, 
according to oral language models, are iGarncfl as the child begins 
to acquire qyntactieal relationships. 

One might c6ncludo that Collin* C graphcmic responses gave 
evidence' of his ability to produce real words, as well as express 
syntactical rolationohipo. Furthcmoro, he indicated some rocO(',nition 

of word boundaifioQ. However, llmu^tations in his understanding^ of 

''I • 

ph©nemo^Tf>;raphemo correspondoneos often fQrecd him to e:^roQS his 
utterances throu^^,h tho use of prolini^^stie otruetures. 

ilkTVS miTmi MNGUAGE CORPUS: PiiESEf/MJCE STAGS 

Ago : 5 • 11 ; Grade : ICindorgarten 
, / . (Uofer to F.l/?iru^ -6) 

^liitVo v/ritton lanf':uar.o corpus consisted of 5 noun symbols, 
3 K+N strings, one noun+adjoetivcrhiDun o:qpansion, and tv/o early 

7{) 



FIGURE J6_. MATTES VaiTT^i; L«:GUACS CCRPU3: PaESS.VrEr;CS STAGE 
Ago: 5»llj Gnide: Klndercar^en 

itiaalua Picture Gr&phealG Rocponao Child' a Tranalation Invoatinator^a Inter- 



UPllot) hoy reach- BFO/Bcfe/SE 

^^{1 for bubblfj j 

2 c7v,9 peering ^<r^t* E/D C/CAV 
of cavo I, 

3 fcsily 8G^c B1I/D0G/E\B 

A destor & patient DCD * 

5 woird tail & bV/»s EVCL? 
Ict3 flhsv/ing fre!ii 
bchLni treo 

d'w&ran poorins cut II^.^;•/rtlH• 
frcn behind 
curtain 

7 firoain Ki/:2JI 

8 otrcot flccno BOY/PillK 

9 clrcua osenc^ DILL? 
10 dcntiot & patient D!1P 



bubblo/boy/a o ej' 

mailnan 
eye/dark/cajifo 

boy/do^/bpy 
doctor 




pretation 
' bubbio/boy/oco 

icailran 
eye/dark/cavo 

boy/do^A^by 

doctor 

boy/cliff 

hond/wltch 

fireman 
boy running 

BilOy 

doc 



Ccrsunlcation 
Category 

komel oentenco 
^ (reatricted) 

expansion 

fltrina 

^ytibol 
string 



atrins* 



i^rnfcol^ 

kernel a^tenco 
(rqstriot^) 

aysbol 



V* Tno h3nd roforrod to Ln this plcturo probably v-^a ou^^fjted by tl;o shadow of a hand in 
baGi^nr&unJ. Tho viteh^a hr'.nd cann&t bo seen. 



ap'Jbol 
the 
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restricted kernel sentences, 1 N+(aux omission)+verb and 3^ K+N+V 
(pdsition restriction). 

Matt'.s written descriptions corresponded with his reading of* 
them, and his symbols related to picture content. 

Comparing his written language corpus with oral models, 14att 
appeared to be within the one and two-three word stages. Three of 
his U samples expressed syntactical relationships.., His expansion, 
for example, pulled together elanents of the picture: . eye — • dark — 
cave. Unfortunately, the surface structure of Matt's expansion 
does not reflect the tmder lying intention. Relating Matt's 
response to Bloom's study, Mati might have been expressing subject- 
object rdlationships, inferring, for example, that the eyes were 
peering out of the dark caVe. Matt's two kernel sentences expressed 
subject- verb relationships but with restrictions. In Sample 8 

i 

the aux position was omitte^* According to models of langviago 
dovolopanentf aux addition occurs after pooitions are learned 
(Menyuk, 197l)» Contrary to Brown's description of the child's 
learning of word order as an early acquisition, I^att reversed his 
Gubject-vorb-objGct order in the pilot study (BUBDLE/BOY/SEE). 
Hov;ovor, Matt recorded tTiesc words underneath, rather than 
beside each other and may have been making separate conmicnts ^ 
about the picture instead of expressing syntactical relationships 
among the words. On the other hand, he may not have undordtood^ ^ 
that graphemic morphemes appear side by side. 



^ * 71 ^ 

Graphemically, then,\I'iitt Ghoy/ed evidoncD of ability to 

produce real v/ordo and word approximations , ao, well ao to oxproGo 
aomo tjyntactical relationshipa in his productiono. Howovor, tho 
majoritj?" {13%) of his produetiono wore noncyntactical. 

MACK»S VJRimr LAffGUAGE CORPUS; PRESENTENCE STAGE 

H 

Ago : 6.3; Grade : Kindergarten 
(Refer to Ft/!urG 2) 
Mack'o language corpua conoioted of four noun symbolo, i'our 
I^+N type otringa, two expanoiono (1 adjunct-ttJ; 1 determiner+lO # 

and one rectricted kernel oontence (uP+C^erb omiG3ion)+fJP« 

> 

Comparioon of Mack'o^ graphemie roQponooo with hia reading 
of them indicated that ho St'oad back what he had written. Hio 
v/ritton produetiona, for the moat part, related to objecta he 
picked out 5:ran the otimuluo picture a. Several of theao object a, 
moreover, were bSLckground objceta, ouch ao the tie in ///*, car and 
bat in //8, and cloth- in //lO. it v/ould appear, then, that Mack , 
ehoae to doacrlbe that part of the picture having opecific meaning 
for him. 

liolating ItiGk'o produetiona to bral,lan^;ua^',o modolo, Ifcick would - 
appear to bo within tho one and two-throo v;ord utterance level. Tareo 
of hia eomrnunieation unito contained oyiitactical relationohipa, and 
two of hia four Dtringo mlfht -be cKplalnud a a e^lnaiona. Loeauoo 
thia Inv'^itigatop had only tho ourface atructuro of tho '/'^raphcmic 
roaponao to, refer to, faiek'o fH^J conatru^tiona v;ore labelled aa atrin^^a. 
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' • TZGSrZ ' 9 , mCK»S VlRITTE^f lANGUAGB CORPUS: PRESENTOICE STAGE _ ^ 

• V ■ ' Age: 6#3; Grade: Kindergarten '• 

Stiisai-ia ?icV::re . . C^aphenic Response , ^Chilci*s Tran3lltion Investigator^'S Inter- » CbiiMuil'cation 



(Pilot) bc7 reach- BOOY/BUBBL 
ing ior bubble ' , 



2 &/e3 pesrlng out GROCH 
of cave 



DOG/BOOK* S/DOL 



4 doctor & patient Tl/HE/ms/DOCDR 



S^^ve^i^i tall &,>py's BOY 

•lei •'Shcv.ing ^^^^ ' ' .v - 

-v^ behind tree . , 

6 wcnan peering out SPITR/COKa'SB 
fi*c2i b9r_in"d / 
curtain . . ^ . '* ■ . 

7 f irerian THE/FIR:-Ia'n 

8 street sceais CAR/BAT; * 

9 circus scene 5DY 
10 dentist ^&'pa^^^ent yCLOTH"^ 



boy/bubble 

'U.S. mail 
grouch 

dog/books/doll *; 

tie/He » a the 
doctor 




a^ider/cobweb 

Xfi« fireaaan 

car/bat 
*boy 
cloth 



pretation 
■ t 

. boy/bubble 

UiS, mail 
grouch . 

dog/booka/ doH , 
tie/He the doctor 

-bofy ; . 

spider/cobweb 

the fireinan 
car/bat 
boy , 
cloth 



.tegory 

•/ 

atring* 

expansion 
symbol ' 

string ' 
syinbol4- 

kernel sentence 
(restricted) 

'-^rmb.ol' 



, string^^ 

expansion 
. string 

rol 
ol * 



* Alternative explai^tions are- offerred in'^ck*a case study, ' ^ Cloth refers tovthe.bib wom^by 
the patient, " / ' „ •■ ' ; , • * ' * * 



.However:., two. of l»Iack»s strings, BOY/BUBBLE" and SPIDER/eOBWEB,. 
might be compared to the subject-object utterances of Bloom^s 
(1970) children. Relevant hefe also was Mack's restrgLcted kernel 
sentence (HE THE/DDCTOR), yhicji he translated as "He's 'the 
doctor." 

Graphemically, then, Mack demonstrated ability to produce 
a variety 'of symbols and .demonstrated a possible iinder standing of 
subject-verb-object relationships in his writing, as well aa noun 
phrase elements. . " ^ 

. . -, I ■ ■ . , . - ^ 

/. TGM*S'V/RITTEN LANGUAGE CORPUS:. PRESENTENCE & SENTENCE STAGES 
Age:- 5»8;* Grade: Kindergarten / ' 
•vi - (Refer to Fi/^,ure 10 and Appendices B-L) 

^ ^ At the presentence stage Torn produced three structures: a 

^noun sjrmbol and two determiner+noun expansions.^ At .the sentence 

'9 '.-1 *■* 

stage f can produced 8 kernel sentences, 1 kernel sentence^ expansion, 

and 1 ^omplexr sejitence, for a total T-unit corpus of 10 sentences. 

Tom^s k'ernel sentences contained 5 action verbs and. three "be" 

• verbs. j.He had a total of 3 expansions yanH/or transformations within 

his T-un,its: 1 adverbial phrase expansion; 1 aux expansion, and 

^ 1 coordinate nominq.1 in 'subject position. .^Average T?-unit length- 

was 5«00 ^wl^rd^ v/ith-a range of 3-7 v/ords. Tom ^had no restricted^ 

forms. • \ , ' ' f ' ' ' • • 

Tom moved from'' presentence to sentence stry.ctures during the 

10 week tegting period. His parly sentences were primarily kernel , ( 



FIffJHS 10 . TOM'S WRITTEN UIIGUAGE^CORPUSt ERESE2rrENCE AND 

SErm;KCE STAGES Age: 5.8; Grade: Kindergarten 



erJc 



Stlr2ilu3 Picture Graphemic Response 



(Pilot) boy reach- BOViT 
ing for bubble 



1 railman 



2 ejes peering out THEA^^STR 
pf cave 

3' fardly scene THE DjVL PAL ' 

4 doctor & patient THE GROL ZSN BAD 

5 veird tail & bcy»s THE-DRGAN-ANDTHE- 
■ Oies shc^ins fron MAN R-FITINa^ 

T:^hind tree / 
} ■ / 

6 vc=:an peerir^ out CHATDU AZBI-JHAR* 
frca behind 

curtain^ 

7 f ireztan 

i 

8 street scene 

• / 

9*^iX'cus scene 

10 dentist & 
patient 



THE FIUR-MAN HZA- 
ACS 

THE BOUY .HAT THE 
KANDOW 

TAZ-LIAN-AZ CUT/ ' 
AFHAZ-CAG / 

THE-M^VN HAZ-CAVADS/ 
THE~!1AN-HAZ/ 
SAI-SCATM/JVT 



Phiid' s^ Translation 

the 'mailman 
the monster 

The doll fell 

The girl is in bed 

The dragon and the 
man aife fighting 

Dracu3S is In there 

\ 

\ 

The fijeniah has a 
ax 

The boy hit th6 
KLndow 



Investigator's Inter- 
• pretatioa 

b^ 



the mailmah 

the monster 

, _ - / 

The doll fell 

The girl is In bed 

The dragon4&nd the 
man are fighting 



Costaunication 
Category 

symbol 

expansion 
expansion 

kernel sentence 
kerr^el sentence 
conAlex sentence 



Dracula is in there kenkol sentence 



.■ ' ■' " / 

/ 

The fireman has a 
ax 

The" boy 'iiit the. 
winddw 



This lion is out 
of his cage 



7 LLon is out ^of 
his cage \ 
\\ ' \ 

.»4ffe man has cavaties. The man has cavaties. 
The roan has some \ The man has scne 
equipment \equipnent« 



» received assists on underlined letters. 




kenti 


el sentence 




estricted) 


ken| 


el sentence 


kerr 


el sentence 






kerrjel sentence 


ken- 


Jel sentence 



i 
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sentences. His only modifications on these kei^iel- sentences were 
two expansd(ons and one complex transformation, indi^cating that he 
apparently was attempting to work at acctirate production of the 
basic sentence types. ^ 

That early; sentences in written language would contain few 
expansions and/or .transformations was^ discussed in the literature 
on oral and virritten language^acquisition and development (Chapter^ 
Two). Menyuk (l97l) suggested that in speech^ degreeWt difficulty 
is dependent on number of rules' and types of ope^^^ions on sentences 
, being prQd^rS'ed. Kretschmer ) predicted that hearing impaired 

^youngl^ers in his study were developmen tally behind normal % earing 
because the handicappied adolescents produced significant]^ more 
kernel sentence types. O'Donnell, et al. (I967). suggested that 
number of sentence-combining transformations W£i,s seen to increase 

..^ • 

wxtli age. It would thus appear' feasible that kemfel sentences) 
v/nich require the least number of rules and.^ fewest operations^ 
v;4uld appear first in this child's written language' corpus. 

ETHEL'S VJRITTEN LANGUAGE CORPUS: PRESENTENCE & SENT^NCE^- STAGES 

Age: 5.11; Grade: Kindergarten 

(Refer to Figure QJ. and Appendices B^l I . 

Ethel produced one symbol, six Kernel sentences, four -kernel 

/ ^ ^ ' . " • . 

^^ehtences with expansions, and one sentence containing a simptLe 

ti ■ ■ * ' ' J ' * ' 

transfonnatlon, for ar; total of 11 T-units. Ethel's kernel sentences 

* dontained a1^ least one of • each oY -^he five kerael sentence*, types. 



^ FIGfRE JLl. EraSLtS VMTTEN UTrGUAGE CORPUS: iPRESENTENCE AND 
SSNTENCE STAGES Age: 5.11; Grade: Kindergarten 



Stdbnulus Picture ^ ' Grapheznlc Response Child's Translation 



(Pilot) girl hold- SHE»S HOLDLNG THE 
ing bird BIPJ) 



1 iiiailisan 



P IS SALEING 
LETTERS 



2 eyes peerin;^ out IT IS A CAVEl 
of caive 



3 f J" rill 7 scene 



THE BOY IS SAD 



4 doctor & patient THgj GILS IS 

LANDS 

5 weird tall & boy»s THE TREE IS HIEDSN 
leg chov/ing froia THEM 

behind tree 

6 wonsan peering out THE V;eSH IS PEKEN 
rrca behind 

curtain 

7 fireman 

8 street scene 



THIS IS A HA>K 

THE ;vE:ax)v; brok£nt) 



She's holding the 
bird 

•Ho is sellii)^. 
letters 

It is a cave. 



The boy is sad 
The girl is laying 



The tree is hiding 
them. . . 



Investigator's Inter- 
pretation 

She's holding 
the bird 

He is. selling 
letters 

It 1^1 a cave* 



The boy is sad 
Ule girl is laying 



The tree is hiding 
them 



The witch is peeking The witch i.8 peeking 

This is a 'hainraer * This la a hammer 
The window is broken The "window brokcned^ 



9 circus scene HEl HSRIPIIl CLGWl He tripped/clown ^ He trip/clown 



Cossminication 
Category 



Imple 
•b^an 3 f ormtion 

k^imel sentence 
cj^^sio^ (restr.) 



kernel sentence 



smdl J 



10 dentist & patient THE WHA7H IS ON The water is on The water Is on 

* Child's sennntic intent here isVuncleir. In the picture it is^the boy v^o trips and the. clown la 
standing azjido ^sutchin^. For thlis reason, clov;n was interpreted as a separate 3y:nbol« 



kemil sentence 

kernel sentence 
e;cpans5Lon (reatr.) 

kernel Sentence 
c^tpanaidfi 



kernel s-entehce 
expansion 

keigfiel sentence 

kernel;' sentence 
(restiriqted) 

kernel sentence 

(restricted) 
symbol"^ 

kernel sentence 



ERIC 
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Sfie had a total of 6 expansions and/hr transformations mthiii her 
Trxmits, 5 of ^hich were atix, nonmodal expansions, and one of which 
was a T/contraction transformation. Average TVunit length was 
3.91 words, with a' range of 2-5 v/ords. Ethel pi'oduced 4 mprphopho- 
neinic restricted forms.. - < 

Like Tom, Ethel producecf primarily kernel sentence T-units. 
She demonstrated a command of all five types. Her frequent^ use of 
aux expansions indicated ability to expand the vjerb form in the 
early sentence stage. Ethel's minijnal use of transformations 
"^dicated that she. was probably attempting to work at production 
of basic sentence types.. Her feorphophonemic errors reflected this 
concern, as well. Brown (1973) and Menyuk (l97l) stated that tense 
and inflectional markers develop after the child has grasped, the 
base structure rules of his language. 

NINA'S VJRITTEN LANGUAGE CORPUS: PRESENTENCE & SENTENCE STAGES 

Age: 6.7; Grade: Kindergarten 
^ ^ (Refer to Fimare 12 and Appendices B-^L) 

Nina produced one presentence structure, a VP+NP expansion, 
the sentence stagd she produced 1 kernel sentence, 6 kernel . ^ 
sentences with expansions, and 1 sentence containing a ccmplex 
transforraaiion, for a total of 10 T-units. Six of heir 7 kernel 
- sentence types contained actiony^rbs. Nina had a total of I6 
Expansions and/or transformations within her T-units. Her 
expansions included 8 nonmodal aux and 4 adverbial expansions. 



FIGURE 12 , imhVS VaiTTEj; UlIGUAGE CORPUS: PRESEIiTHIXE AIJD 



Stisulua Picture 



(Pilot) girl hold- 
ing a bird 

1 Ball nan 



SEr;TE:;CS S1!/IQES* 'Age: 6.7; Grade; 
GiHipheiaic Reaponco Child's Translation 



Hb:ia RIK 



HE IS KOKIN TO 
SAIHTON KOCJ 



2 eyob caerins out U VSTR THE B?iil 
of cave SAS IN rHE KAV ' 

* SHk a:s hdn her ' 

HNIS OUT ^ ^ 
icnt ^SHS IS Umil 



boy's THE EOE IS PA05UE 
frca COiN TO BE EAT ; 



iixZ out THE V;OIT IS BO KOIxV 
' TilS krthI 



THE FIH MAIN IS 
IILDN A 

THE -PLIES IS V6\0I 
EOIN THE SRORET 

HE IS HITEJ THE 
LOIE IN 

HE IS UINI DCV.D 




? holding a chick 



He is walking to 
gonconofs house 



Kindergarten 

Investigator's Inter- 
pretation ' ' 

holding a chick ^ 



He is v#tilking to 
SQSieono house 



All winter the bears All v/intor the bear 
stayed in their cave *tays ih the cave 



She is holding her 
hands out 

She is laying- 



She is holding her 
hands ou^ 

She is laying 



The boy is probably , The boy is probably 
going to ba 'eaten going to bo eat 



The vdtch is behind 
the curtain 



The fircnan is hold- 
ing a ax 

Tho police is walk- 
ing dovfli the street 

He is hitting the 
lion 



The witch is behind 
the curtain . 



The firenian io hold- 
ing a ax 

The police i5 walk 
dowi the street 

'He io hitting the 
Hon 



10 acr.tiGt 



He is laying do-r*Ti Ho is laying down 



CQ::;:zunication 
Category 

expansion 



kernel sentence 
expansion 
(reatricted) 

sinplc transfornia- 
tion 

sitaple transfohsa- 
^ tion 

kernel sentence 
t^cxponaicn (rastr.) 

cocplGX tranofonnation 
(rcotrictod) / 



kernel sentence 



kemol sentence 
expansion (reotricted) 

kernel sentanco 
expansion (restricted) 

kernel sentence 
expansion 

kemol sentence 
cxpancion 
(rostricwcd) 
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three of vrhicli v/erp prepositional phrases. S^jnple transformations 
included d^T/par tide shift, 1 T/adverb shift, and 1 T/passive. 
One'^joinplex transformation, an infinitive, v/as produced. Average 
T-unit length was 5.90 words, with a reinge of 3-8 words. Three 
of her four restricted forms wore morphophonemic errors. The 
other error was an article substitution. 

Nina produce^ the most words per T-unit of the three "kinder-* 
garten children studied at the sentence stage and exceeded the 
word length of two fir^ grade children. Examination of her 
language corpus indicated that she produced primarily expanded 
kernel sentences and that these expansions were primarily nonmodal 
aiix and i^repositional phrase expansions. She also demonstrated 
ability to make sMiple trans'lormations on her kemelT^ntences. ^ 
Sh6 showed a definrb^ preference lor kernel sentences containing 
action verbs. Because^ of her limited use of complex tranpf ormatio^ 
and her morphophonemic errors, one might suggest that Nina was 
concerned mainly with the production of basic sentences, v/hich ,^ 
she expanded with frequent use of simple verb and adverbial 
expansions and occasional simple transformations. 

JEAW^S VJRITTEN lANGUAGE CORPUS: SENTENCE STAGE 
Age: 6'.2; Grade: First Grade 
(Refer to Appendices B-L) 
Jean produced 3 kernel sentences, 3 kernel sentences with 
expansions, and 9 sentences containing complex transformations, for 
a total of 15 T-^jujiits. Five of her six kernel sentence types 

no 



contained action verbs. There was a total of 40 p^qpansions and/or 
transformations within Jean's T-iinits« These included 5 kernel 
sentence e^qiansions, 10 simple transformations, and 15 complex 
transformation types* Kernel sentence expansions included 9 
aux and 6 adverbial expansions. Transformations included 5 T/contrac 
tion, 2 T/particle separations, 1 T/there, and 2 T/negative» Conlplex 
transformations included 3 nominal expansions, 10 subordinate 
. clause structures, and two coordinate constructions. Average 
c^use length was 5«83 words, ratio of clauses per T-unit, 1«60, 
yielding an average T-unit length of. 9*33 wprds, with a range of 
hrYt $ the highest T-unit length for the group studied. Jean 
produc^ed one morphophonemic error, a pqssiBssive omission* 

VJhen compared with findings of Hunt (1965) and O'Donnell, et al« 
(1967) on older children, Jean's written productions revealed a 
degree of complexity and sophistication unusual for-her age group. 
, !4\^9st half of Jean's T-unita were 9 words or longer, whereas in * 
^ H^f*' s .stu^ '43!^ o:^ fourth graders' words v/ere e^ressed in T-units 
shorter thab| 9 words. Ratio of clauses per T-\init in Hunt's study 
averaged l«3tj) at the fourth grade level and 1.68 at the 12th 
f,rade»' Je^'a ratio of clauses per T-^unit averaged 1«60, practically 
that of the 12th grade average. Sixty-seven percent of Jean's 
• T-units were sentences containing corfqplex transformations. Further- 
more, 38/j of her modifications, artd. Expansions on her T-unito were 
complex transformation typos. ^ Those expansions were primarily 
subordinate clauses (25!^) and aux and adverbial expansions (38/^). 

91 
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That- the majority of Jean^s clauses were adverbial was hot 

unusual, in light oX findings by Hunt (1965) and O^Donnell, 

et al» (1967) that though children in their 9tU(3y produced all types 

of clauses, adverbial clauses were more frequent among the younger 

population* 

It would appear that Jean produced most of the structures 
described in this study* However,* she generally produced the 
"easier** or least complex of the types, e*g*,. coordinates in 
naninal position, as opposed to predicate or moi^fier positions; 



/ 



adjective^W expansions, rather than prepositional phrase-modiiying 
noun expansions; adverb clauses, rather than noun or adjective 
clauses* No infinitives or T/indirect objects appeared in Jean^s 
language corpus* 

'■ ED»S VffilTTEN UNGUAGE CORPUS: SENTENCE STAGE 

Age: 6»8j Grade: First Grade 
(Refer to Api^endices B-L ) 
Ed produced 11 kernel sentences, 4 kernel sentenpes containing 

expansions, 3 sentences containing simple transformations, knd 14 

•' ' 

oentencQS containing complex transformations, for a total of 32 
T-units* His kernel ocntencca included 5 "be" verbs and 11 action 
verbs* Expansions and/or trAnsformations on these 32 T-units were 
11 kernel sentence expansion^, 9 simple tratlsformations, and 17 
complex transformations, for a total of 37 explansions and/or 
transformations within his 32 T-units. Ten of his 11 kernel sentence 
expansions were prepositional phrase expansions* , Simple transformations 
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included 2 T/particle separations, h T/there, 1 T/passive, and 
2 T/advcrb shifts. Complex transformations included 2 nominal 
expansions, 4, infiniti^vesj 6 subordinate clause transformations, 
and 5 coordinate constructions. Of his clauses, six vrcre adverbial, 
two adjective, and one noun. Moan clause length vras 5.22, ratio 
of clauses per T-unitl, 1.16, yielding an average T-unit lengtlv.^' . 
of 6.05, vfith a range of 3-11 'words per T-unit. Restricted forms 
included 3 morphojAionemic errors, one incomplete sentence (an 

adverb clause), and a particle" substitution. 

■i ' ^ ^ 

It would appear that Ed was producing about half simple 
kernel sentence types and about half simple or complex transformation 
types. Average clause length ^r Ed waV5.22, the lowest among 
first graders. However*, the fact th§t he had 6 subordinate clauses 
brought his average T-omit length to 6.04 words, third among the 
five first grade children. His' expansion's and transformations on 
the bas-e kernel sentence appeared to be v/ell dipfospq^^fied, thouf:h 
he seemed to favor prepositional phrases. His use ofl2l three. types' 
of clauses indicated '"llcxibility with these structui-es. Coordinates " 
occurred in both nominal and predicate position. Infinitives wore 
all the early verb phrase complement type. '%.lke Joan, Ed demonstrated 
a grasp of the kernel sentence types, as well as ability to use a 
diversity of transformation typ^. Unlike the others, his verbs 
were simple and, for the most part, active. 
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•ALICE'S V^IilTTEN UNGUACaS CORPUS: SEN'^MCI3 STAGE 



Age: ^•Oi Grade: First Grade ^ e 
(Ref erXto Appendices B-L ) 
Alice ^produced 5 kei^^nql ^entonces, 5 sentences containing 
kernel sentence expansions, 2 aimple transformatidn-type sentences, 
and 11 sentence-combining transformation-type sentences, for a ■ ^ 
total of 23 T-units, Of her kernel sentences, -Alice produced at 
least one of each type, which included 6 action verb sentence^ and 
4 «^be" verb sentences. Her ^3q)ansions included 8 aux, 5 adv^rbiald, 
and 1 determiner. Simple ti^ansformations included 4 T/contractiop 



■f 



and 5 T/theret Her c<xap%Qyj, transformations consisted of T^ominal 
transfohnations, .2 in^ijiitlves, 6 subordinate clause transformations, 
and 2 coordinate, constructions, for a total of 40 expansions and/or 
transformations vrithin 23 T-units« AliCe coordinated T-units 9 
times among these 23 T-units. 'Meari claiise length was 5.81 and * 
ratio of clauses ^er T-unit, 1*17, yielding' an average T-unit length 
of 6.79 v/ords, second largeslb among first graders in the study. 
Range v/as 4-16 words per T-unit. Alice produced one r(^t'ricted form, 
a morphophonemic error. . . •'^ 

Like Ed and Joan, ovgff half of Alice* a T-unito contained oLmpla 
or compXeic transf ormavtions. ' '"Tneso transformations v/ere divorsifie'4, 
though, proportionately, she produced more nominal exjl^^ions, ^ 

subordinatQ ^clauses, ^^and aux expansions th^-n other types. Of / hor ^ ' 

' ' \^ ■ * 

nominal constructions, three ^of the sevci^ were prepositional phrases 

modifying • nouns ,^ which, accord*Sv^; to O'Donnell, ct /il. ^967) -occur* 



84y 

less frequently than the adJectivo-modifyirfG noim type. Four of 
her fivG clauses woro adverbial clauoes, v/hich, according to studieo 
cited appear to occur with greater frequency than no\m and adjective 
clauoea'in youncer writoro. Alice^o fi*equcnt use of coordihation 

betv/eori T-units reflected v/hat Hunt (1965) and O'Donnell, at al. 

. *, • ' " " " "™ " 

(1967) suggest is a conunon. practice among oaAy Gpcaker--writers# 

Of the five children v/riting complex aentonceo, Alice v/as the only 

one to join her T-units consistently in this way# One might 

conclude, then, that Alice's corpus reflected ability*. to produce . 

the basic kernel sentence typos and that she made use of^ £ diversity 

of transformational types to expand her sentences.^ 

♦ 

PAT'S UNGUAGE COllPUS: SENTENCE STAfil 

Age:^ 7 •I; Grade:' First Grade 
(Refer to Append3:c<fa B^) 



'Pat produced 5 kernel sentences, 5 QSiSJhtoncos containing kernel 
se);iterice expansions, 3 sentences v/ith Simple transformations, and 5 
sentence sXcontaining complex transforiiTation^, for a total of 18 
T-4anit8« kernel 3entonce,^^types included 6 action verbs and 3 '^0" 
verbs. V/ithiri her T-units Pat produced 8 aux expansioho, 7 adverbial 
expansions, 3 simple transf oiTnations, and 6' complox tronsf onnationo, 
for a total of 24 expansions and/or transformations. Among her 
expansions v;/ere 8 nonmodal aux, 2 adverb, and 5 ppopositional phra3<3 
expansions* Simple transformations included 1 particle separation, 
1 T/thore, and 1 T/indirect object. Complox transformations ineltided 
1 adjective-H^ expansion, 1 infinitive, 1 relative^ clause deletion, 
and 3 c6ordiriate constanactions in nominal position. Average .clause 



longth v;ao 5.70# Pat produced no oubordinato clauaoa, oo T-unit 
length was aloo 5»70# Number of wordo por T-unit ranged frem 4-ll» 
Pat produced no rostrictod formo in her language corpua. 

In terms of oentence length, Pat produced the omalloQt number 
of v/ordo per T-unit, in coraparioon with other firot gradero. Her 
T-unito; teenorally, vore the Icaot cojapleA, in that over half^of . 
T-unito wore basic kernel oontoncpo with -or vdthout simple 
exj^nsiono, and complemty v/ithin T-unito conoiotcd mainly of 
kernel sentence expansions (63/j). Pat used at least one of each , 
of the complex transformation types^^hus indicating ability to 
produce those forms. However, the majority of her productions, 
wore simple. That Pat was in a school environment different from 

« 

the other four first graders mir,ht have been a factor in making 
comparisons between her production and the other children's. ^^^^ 
Pat^s reading scores averaged a grade higher than othoj;^> first • • 
/traders (see Table 1) did not appear to affect amount or complexity 
of her written productions. 

PETER'S ,V/iiiTTErJ L/IKGUAGE COia^JG: SENTENCE STAGE 
Age; 7.2; Grade: First Grade 
* , (Refer to Annendicon RrL) 

Peter produced 9 kernel sentences, 11 kernel sentences vdth 
expansions, 10 simple tranoformation typos,a,nd 9 complex transforma 
tion types, for a total of 39 T-units# Kernel sonterjces included 
6 "bQ^* verbs and 15 action verbs. . iocpansions and/or transfor.n^.ui ;.i 

/■ ■ . 



on his 39 'T-unili^s included li aux, 19 adverbial, and 4 determiner 
expansions. Siiaple transforrfiations included at least orie of each 
ty;^^e, ydth the -exception of T/indirect object. Complex trans forniat ions 
consisted of *5 nominal expansions- (adj.-HvI ^or adjunct+N), 2/; ' „ 

infijaiti"vSs, 2' subordinate clause transformations,- and 1 coordinate 

\ ■ . ' * 

constructiork Total expansions and/or tralisformations vrere 60 

\\ ' . ' \ " 

vdthin 39 T-^uimts. Average clause length was 5.o3i ratio of clauses 

■ \ \ ^ ' • ' ■ . 

per -IVunit/ 1^03\ yielding an average T-unit length" of 5«80i 
• * \ '* 

'second lowest aC&oim the fiye first graders. Range of T-unit length 
was'3-f9 words. Restricted forr^, iijicluded two mdrphophonemic errors. 

Peter pf^oduced a;pWorimately half simple-type sentences arid - 
half transformation-type\ His' kernel sentences showed a distinct 
preference for the acti^on TOrb (71^ of 20 kernel sq^tence 'types 
contained action verbs). Pe^^er appeared to demon-strate a preference 
for e^andlng his T-units throu^ the use of aux and adverbial 
.expansions', which made up^57^ ofViis expansions arid/or transformations. 
However,' he 4emonstrati2d' ability t\ use a diversity or simple and 
complex transformation types, as alm\st half of his e^^^sions 

.were simple and/or complex transformations. ^ 

Analysis' of Syntactical Structures at theVSentence Sta/;e by Grade Level 
^Pit the sentence/ stage types of kernel \entences, e^jpansions, and 

transformations were exajminl^ by grade level \nd/or by total number 

■ ' ' ' " - ^* 

^of each type produced t6 see if any^ trends mign^ be noted. 

07 



Kernel sentences 4 Table 2. shows the perfeei^tage of each type 

of kernel- sentence produced bjr children by ^rade level* (SdH 

Appendix E for raw data on each childiO As this table indicates^ 

kindergarten anci first grade children produced more sentences 

containing action verl^s than JHDe" verbs. Sixty-four pe^ent of 

kindergarten and i>9% of first graders^ productions were NPfVi or 

NIH-Vt+NP sentences* This perqentage was not 'as higla as O'Donnell, 

et al.»s (1967)^ findings that less than 10^ of T-units contained " 

"be" forms in the written language of older children* Examination 

' * " * 

of this table -suggests, further, that children at tii5 kindergarten 
and i^ltst grade levels in this study were able to use all five types 
of Ij^^rnel sentence forms* ^ ' , 

' Types of expansions and/or transformations * Table 8 deinon- 
strateis the percentages of expansions and/or transformations 
producji^d by each grade level. (See Appendix F for Vaw data on each 
child*) Of a tot^I of 26 expansions dr transformations produced 
by the three kindergarten children in this study, 73% v/ere kerriel 
senteno^\ expansions. Among first grade children, out of a total 
of 201 expansions and/or transformations, 44^ were kernel sentence 
^e:xpansions, 23,5 simple transformations, and 33% complex transforma- 
tions. Thus, first graders demonstrated ability to produce sentences 
with some complexity, v/hereas the kindergarten children produced 
primarily simple kernel sontonces with some simple expansions. 

Kernel sentence expansions * Of ;bhe three types of kernel 
sent^n^e expansions, kindergarten children appeared to favor the 
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TABUC 7 . 

• ' PERCEMTAGli OF/feACH OF FlVii T/PICS- OF lOmNEL SENmJCES s 

■ BY 'GR/VDE LEVEL 

Kcniol Sytonce Sjm"*'' ' ;iCmdor^arton ' ' First Grnde , 



NP+be+fJP 
MP+be-hidv. 
IjP+b,e+adj^ 

•Vt-HIP 



N = 25 
8.0/. 9.1% 



20.0% ^ ■ ^'^% 

8.05? ^. 12.9^ •• 

■ ;32-;0^ ' ■3'0.1% 

32.0% 3B.1% 

TOTAL. 99^ 99+^ 




TABLE 8 



PERCENTAGE OP TYPES OF EXPANSIONS AND TRANSFCRJ-IATIONS 

BY GRADE LEVEL 



TYPE OF EXPANSION , 
AND/OR TRANSFORI-IATION 



HNDERGARTEN 
N 26 

Kornel Sentence Fjxpanaions 
Aux expansions 



Adverbial expansions 
Determiner expansions 

■ TOTAL % 

Simjolo Transformations 
T/contraction 
T/particle separation 
T/there^ 

T/ingULrect object 
T/passive 
T/nogative 
T/adverb shift 

TOTAL % 

Complex Trans formatlono 
Nominal Ei^ansions 
Infinitivo\3 
Subordinate! Clauses 
Coordinato (yonotmctxono 



53. B'^ 
19.2% 

73.0% 

3.&% 

.3r.&% 



3.B% 



7.7% 



19.1% 



3.&% 



3.B% 



7.C->% 



FIRST GRADE 
N ^ 201 



17.9;^ . 
23. 

3.0%- 



kk.3% 

5.0% 

3.5% \ 

9.0% - 
' .5% 
■.:2,Q% 
■2,0%, 

1.5% 



23.5% 

k.5% 
12.4^ 

32.9%, 
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■aux ovor the advorbiai by 53*B% to 19. 25^ (Tablo^S)*^ First gradorp^x' 
uocd both aux and adverbial expansions abput equally. DottSimnerr 
expanoiono v;orc infrequent. (See AppondlcQa G & H«) - • 

SimplQ traiiGfonnations * Amono aimplc tran&forraation£?, tho , 
T/therc was the "moot -frequently used amonfi firut grader D (lVibl^ 8). 
All simple transf otniationG examined in thiq study were used yat 
least once by kindi3rgarten and Hrst grade children* Ty^Mirect ^ 
object was the leapt frequentfly used, (See A]F3pfmdi^ ) . 

Complex t ran s jTorma t i on s / The only complex^transtoi^tions to 
be used by kindergarten children were inf ipiitivos and -coordinate 
constructions (Table 8) • Among first graders, ail four types were 

used. (See Appondicos I through L for raw data on each child.) - ^ 

(i ' „ ' ^ • 

^ a* Nominal^ expansions . Of\ the 18 nominal expansions 

^ produced, adoective+f^ was the mbgt cortaion (6?^) (See Table 2)« 
Nominal expansions ocquryed in all positions bjit were most frequent 
in' subject position (395^)» * * 

b. Suboi'dinate clauses . Of the 20 subordinate clauses 
produced by children in this study,, adv<irbial clauses occurred 
the most frequently (65/«) (See Table 10)# This fincfing was in 
accord with Hunt (1965) and O^Donnell, fet al.^s (1967) findings. 
The fact that all three types of clauses 'occurred suggests thaffc some 
first graders are capable of producing; all three clause structure's. 

c. . Infinitives . Of the 9 ijifiniti^ves produced, 10% we^re 

* [ 
of the X+V-HcrHnfinitive+Y type, the cfimplest of the three infinitive 

forms discussed (See Table 11). However, again, aJLl three types were^ 

produced at least once among the first graders studied. 
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TABLE Ji, 

mCENTAGE OP NOMrWAL l-lXPANJ'hCJliS UF KACH 'pCF^liW TilElit 
POSxYIOIJ Bi lam T-UNIT , 



TVpnn of Momin.iX 
ivicpirmiona 

N+prep. phraso 



PorcontacG Produced^ 
N ^ IB 



TOTAL % 



Pooltions of iJomnal 
i i'bcpanaiona 

subject 

object 

indirect object 
object of prep# 
caiiplement 



66.7?. 
16.753 

99^ 



TOTAL % 



27.8^ 

11.1^ 

99+-; 
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TABLE 10. I 

PERCU^TAGE OF 'EACH TYPE OF SUBOKDIMTE CUySE HIODUGED 
BY CHILDREN USING COt-lPLEX THANSFORt-IATIONS 

lypo of Subordinate Porcontaco Produced 

Clause . ' . Total Clauooa = 20 

I, 

Noun Glau30 ^ (N •= 3) 15^^ 

% 

-AdjGct^vo Clause (N 4) 20^ 
Adverbial Clause. (N 13) '65?^ 

Total % 99+5^ 
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TABLE YL ■ • 

.PEKCENTAGE OF EACH TYPE OF INF]!hITIVE PRODUCED &Y ..• 
CHILDREfJ USING COMPI£X TRANSFORl-lATIONS 

f. T„rr„i4.-ivQ ' PcrcontaGG Produced 

1^0 of Infxnitxvo _ ^^^^^ infinitives - 10 



verb phrase 
complement, 

X+V-Ho+inf.+Y (N = 7) 
noun phrase 

complomont, • - 

:S+V+JJP+to+inf.+Y (N ='2).. 

"to" cmiasion (N l) 



70% 



Z0% 



10% 



To\al % ' 99+5^ 
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d. Coordiiiiate structures . Among the 14 cpordinatc 
structures produced by kindergarten and first grade, .children, 
nominalo woro jnoot froquontly produced and these nominals 

wore^ primarily in subject position (See Table 12).'' However, again, 
.at least one of each ty^e of nominal was produced in all but 
indirect object position. 

\ Restricted forms . Restricted forms (See FifOire l^) were 
primarily morphophonemic. As this type of error v;as produced by 
both kinde'tgarten and first grade children and constituted thoir 
ma^|3r source of error within T-units, it'Suld appear that ,tenoe • 
and^' number are ,lat4 acquisitions in written language. ^This fin'ding 
corresponds .with dodcriptions of oral language acquisition, where 
tense and number markers are said to- be acquired after the learning ^ 
of base structure rules. 

SLR^MARY 

^ The experimental questions asked in Chapter I were re-examined 
"in light of the results and discussion in this chapter. 

VJill there bo dovolopmont tovnrd rtroator complGxlty. in thcj 
syntax of pro school, kindormrton . and firnt r.radc chlldnm* 3 - 
spontaneous writing.? It so, how can this dovclormGnt bo deacrib'xi? 

(a) Will caterorization o|, snontanoous writinr. into dovolopmi';nt-al 

f 

, star.0 Q. adaptod from exl<itinr. doQcriptioriG of oral -and v/ritten lanp^a/^a . 
acquisition and dovc^lomont rovfaal devGlopmont > toward nroator oomplaxlty 

' Findings of this project sufic^stod that a categorization of 
written language into sentence and presentence stages revealed 
develbpment toward greater ccsnplexity in the spontaneous written 

lOf) 
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. • TftBLE* J:2 • ; . 

PERCENTAGE OF EACH TYPE OF COOEDINATE CONSTRUCTION TOTHIN T-UnItS 
IpRODUCED BY CHILDREN USING COMPLEX" TRANSFORMATIONS ^ 



Coordinate Cwistructions 
vdthin T-units 

kodif ioTS (N = 1) 

•Ncadnala (N = 9) . 

K 

Predicates (N 4) 



Percentage Produced' 
Total Con8tructi6ns «= 14 

64.3^ ' ' 
28.65^ 



Total % 



99^ 



ion 



1 



FICURB 13, 



RESTRICTED FOim PRODUCED DT EACH ClilLD 
AT -TIE ^SENTENCE STAQB 



DoBcription of 
Error 



' aux omlsolon it ^td 
ouBatltutlon ' 



ClaoolflcatioiV of 
* Error 

morphophonanio 



vorb form omlooion H norphophoncniic 
vorb form oubotltutlon . morphophoncaic 
vorb form oubotltution \ morphophoitcmic 



T«-Unlt with Restricted Form 
KtFiol 

The window brokened 
'Ho trip 

Ho lo ealclng lottoro 
The cXrl Ifl laying 

•••soncono house 
Tho police Is wa^ik 

The boy.le probabJy godnc 
to bo eat 

dontlet scat 

El 

• ••because he dollvor letter nubjoct-vorb acrocmcnt complete trai^foAiition 

level ^\ / 



popsoaolVQ ocniaolon 

verb form cmlflolon 
eubjoct-vorb aGrocmcnt 
* 

vorb form omission 



poflooonlvo aniaoion 



aorphoph oncmi 
i « 
lorphophcnnsdc 
omoL' sentence Iov^jI 

mirphoph on cmio 



aorphophoncmic 



( 



V/hon oho got in tho door^ 

Tliorc wore bato and ghoat 
Ho»mado the firo^out 



It Ifl really spook and dark 

c 

••• dentist office 

Ho is going to* got a tooth 
pull 

,7 



noun plural ooiaolon 
incomploto ocntcnco 

noun plurAl omlsoion 
partlolo (mb&titution 



adjective tovxx 
ocfiisolon 



poooooolvo amlotflcn 
vorb form cmioolon 



raorphophoncmie 



ccjnplcx tranofonrkition 
level 

morphophononlc 

oimplc tranofonwtion 
level 



norphophontjote 

» 

aorphophoncmic 
aorphophoncmic 
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lanf;uace of tho 15 childrenr in these case otudxips. At tha proscjntonco 

^stace dovolopmbrvbal Gtagos doDcribcd 'includod unstructured ci'aphendc - 

'jarnon, structurod graphcmic jarcorj, symbol, otrlng, cxpanoion,^ and 

early restricted, kernel sentence • At the aontence stano developmental 

otaned* included kernel aentonces, kernel sontenccQ vdth expansions, 

' oentenceu containinc spiple transformations, and sentences contalnin;^', 

complex transformations. The spontaneous vnritten lan/^uacG of selected 

preschool, kinderprten, and first c^aclo children ;vas dtJscribed . 

according', to one^or-moro of these cate^^Gries. ^ An analysis of 

percentace of productions of each type "revealed development toward 

(;r eater complexity by {^rado level • 

(b) Vjya an ansosnmoni of THxnit factors. £is desnribnd b;^ Hunt . 

(1965) and Q^DonnoU, . (jt al . < 1967 1 revoal dr^volopmont to>nrd /^c^t^^r 

^ ' \ ^ ^ 

comploxlty? ^ , ^ 

. ^ • ^ . \ /. 

At the oentcnco staye dovelop?nont tov;aM (prcatfjr complexity v;as 

O I ' ' ' 

H 

revealed by an examination of maan olauso loncth^ nurn«or of eubordinato " 
clausQo per T-unit, and. mean X-unit lenj^th,,'_all of*whi6h wore foun'd ■ 
to increaoo >otwoon kinder/ :,irtc;n and Virotj f.rado ohildron in thia 
atudy and when eonpared yith older ehildrcn in Hunt and 0'Donnoll»3 
otudiea. ' . , 

Vrnat dnos a trann ronru-\'t icnn.1 lAv.' uint i .c nnnXy.sin of nhilcir^^n^ s \ 
r.pnnt.nneo\iq v;fitln.< a t thi: acnu'sStlo n ^ml ir^XlSL dovolopm^ nt. f^t^/V a 
tnll U3 r^bout thn.-Vr. ability to <txpn'r;s >s.yntAsti^.al ivaaVMinr>hipr. jn. 
th<^ir v^rLtin^i? • ' • 

(a) V/hal Xln;'.ni.;ii.io I Vmn.-. do n^lJilrijj. UaL^U m:JLA':lil^ I-it'l'lJ- ":' ' 
f.7hibit ^ the ir fiPon1,'tn<>our.. wr i 1 1 nr. ?^ ■ ' 
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Preschool and kindergarten l^^ldren in this study produccj^d 

several presentence strucliures, -v/hich were .identified 'as. (a; * 

' ' ' , ' ■ . * • *^ 

tinstiruetiired grapheiiiic jargon; Xh) structiired graphemie jargon; 

(c) symbols; (d), strings; ?(?) expansions; anid (f) early restricted' ' ^ 

kernel sentences. These structures varied fi'om nonlinguistic utterances 

(jargon types) to presenter^ce utterances e^ressing sfLmple syntactical 

relationships (expansions and early restricted ke^^nel sentences)". . 

Most conunon among thb linguistic forms at the presentence stage tv;ere' 

the npuQ symbols and noun strings, neither of which e:<prdssed " . 

observable syntactical relationships. ^ . ' ^ - 

(b) yjhat syhtactical relationships do fchildrQrl usinp;^ pre sent ejgc e . 

- structures exhibit in ' their spohtaneous writinr.? ' " r - - 

' Syntactical relationships at the presentencfe stage w^er^^ • 
primarily determiner+n9uii or adjuncftrfnoun expansions-.'- However,* . " 
an examination of semantic intent in several striAgs and early.f'. 
restricted kernel sentences indicated that underlyirig relationships 
might- have been expressed that wer^e not revealed in the graph emic .. 
regresentationaf. Hov/eVer, generally, children appeared to produce 
either primarily symbols and strings or sentences* ^ 

(c) >Jhat phra3e. stmcture rifles do children at the sent<3nce 
Stkge Exhibit in their spontaheous writinp;? .- 

Kindergarten and first grade children who ivrote sentences 
produced all five types of kernel sentences accurately, thus exhibiting 
a basic understanding of phrase structure rules in their written . 
" language. Action verbs'^ were favored by both groups. Kindergaf'ten 
children , demonstrated ability to expand their kernel sentences through 
the use of ^ux expansions and advq|*M|ls, which made up. 731^ their 




e3q>ansipns andy^pr tr^nsfonfetions.. First -graders d*emoja^ 

-'-'•■''''^ ■ . , ' ■ • " - , ■■■•v'-':t 

ability to "move beyond kernel sentence esqmnsions to p^c: 
more complex sertt-ences, as only 44^ of tl^ir expansions 

transformations were simple kernel sentence expansion types • 

■ :} /■ ^ " ^■ . , ■ .J . ., ^ 

(d) VJhat/ ' transformationcyj rules do children^ at the sentence 
■ ■* 'i. * 

sta^e exhibit in their spontaneo us witin^^? ^ 

ICindercarten bhildren exhibited limited .ability to use - 

transformational rules. okly 8% of their 58 canmunicatie^ and/orL. 

complex transfprmat3.ons« "^iir^st grader^ 

il^rieliy of transformational rules. 

\Fifty-qight percent of their i;^7 T-units contained" sijnple or complex 

transformations.'. All of tholstiiirple transformation types 4oscribed 

wrei^icd at least once by first graders. Most common vfas* T/thorc. 

Least used vas T/indirect ' objeijit. Among complfex transformations, 

mogt\commdn were subordinate clauses, though these children as a* 

group demonstrated ability to use a variety of complex transformations 

in the^r written language. 



T-units contained simple or 
exhibited ability to use a 
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. / . -CHAPTER V • , ' ' . , 

■ . • \- . * CONCUJSION^ AND IMPIJ:Cii.TlONS 

•The principal findings of vbhis "study^^/ere suflraarized below. 

, . , (l) Some parallels appear t6 exist between the acquisition 

"* . ' , . . . ' ' 

■ , ^ • And early developnent of or^l language hhd l^e acquisition and 

- ' . , / • early developrrieat pf witt en , language • . ^ . 

• * ^ An examinatio|x of written presentence st^:eu:ctures indicated that 
' ^ some chil(ii:i?^^pi'oduced graphemic" jargon compar?ible to the babbling 

\ . ahd phoneinic jargon stages 3^ ol7aL languag Singlo ' 



Y-W^ -/It .ana p 

' s'^jv; ^^ ■'^^^e one*wrd utterance s*- 



iage (Menyuk, 1971), 



> 



^ iM \^h±ch some nohlexical items, seme word approximations, and some 
real words/ often accompanied by jargon, were »al3p prckluced. Few 



'' Gyrrtacticar relationships woro expressed in the ea^ly^two and throo 

word structures in written language* However, seme two and tHree 

■ ■ .J ' ' ' - 

word structures were clearly syntactically reflated and others, judging 

from semantic intent, may have been isomparable to thQ subject-object 

type utterances in Bloom^s study (1970). 

At the sentence stago early written sentences revealed further 

comparisons with studies of oral language development.^ Phrase 

structure rules appear to bo acquirod first, as kindorfyirton children 

^produced prijnarily kernel sentence types. Few tranoformationa, 

particularly complex tranof onnationo, Woro p^jfiucod by k-Lndorr/ii't-ri 

children. However, frbi^uont expai^sions on the phrase otructuro took 

tho Tonn' or' Hux LI. la ry and advnrbJal nxfiannl onn. Aooorvj ) n/: l.u oml 
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Ability to extend .the base structure depends^ in -part, on the nmnbdr / 

■ 1 . ' ' ' ■ / ' ' 

of rules needed to derive the siructures, the types of opera ti9ns 

needed, and the selectional restrictions on these structures (Menyuk, 
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1971, p» 159) • Furthermoife, errors at the sentence stage wdre primar 
morphophonemics corresponding with findings* in oral language acquisi- 
tion that tense and number f*estrictions are learned after the base 
foundation is laid* It would appear that children at the sentence 

stage in this study* had learned or were in the process of leami^ng 

I 

the phrase structure rules but h^d not completed their understanding 
of tense and number restrictions in their sentences. 

/ 

(2) Preschool, kindergarten, and first grade children in this ; 
study exhibited ability to produce linguistic forms and to express' 
syntactical relationphips. ' ' ^ 

' Five preschool children, produced ^"91 jargon, symbols, l6% 
strings, y.% expansions, and 3*5^ early^ restricted Icemel sentences. 
That over of their v/rittcn utterances v/cre real vrordo or v/ord 
approximations indicated that those preschool children had some 
' notions of written language and that a few were able to' express 
simple syntactical rclationohipo in their v/riting. 

Fivo kindergarten children in this study produced no graphcmic ^''^ 
ja^rgon, about half (4652) symbols, strings, expansions, and early 
restricted kernel sentences, and about half (52^) sentence structures; 
Syntactical relationships were clearly evident, then, in the writing 
of several kindergarten children, and all appeared able to produce 
real \iordrj ox* roal word p^pproxi mtiontJ. 

Kh'ftl. /j'ntlri iiltl hlrnn In Lhl/i iiLinl;/ (h'oiIikhmI no prWMinnionct; I'onar), 
infiiont.ln/', that thnir ouncf^pb ol' i\ onriLnrifjo In v/riLL'jri \hX\ovv,'(\ 
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appeared to be quite clear* Furthermore, tlieir ^language\ revealed 
ability to produce a variety pf sentence types, as well a^ a number 
and vanity of sentence-cambin^-ng transformations. ..i- ' 

(3) There would appear to be de^lopment tbward inc?reAsing * 
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complexity in the emerging spontaneous written langxiag^ of vhe prescho^^l, 

kindergarten, and first grade children in this study-. Preschoolers 

I • \ 

produced entirely presentence structures, kindergarten children 

'%6% presentence structures, and first grade children no presentence 
structures. T-uni1J lengtli at the sentence stage increased from 4«94 

words at kindergarien level to 6. 71 at first grades Hunt^s findings 

at fourth grade indicated a mean T-imit length .of, 8.6 words. Further 

development towarjd increasing cdmplexi'ty v/as seerf in an examination 

of sentence* types and number and types of transformations and/or 

expansions within these T-units. Kindergar;ben children produced 

primarily kernel sentence types, first graders, about' half kernel 

sentences and half transformation types. Among transformations 

produced, though all types discussed were produced at least once 

by children in this study, certain expansions, and/or transformations/ 

were favored by kindergarten and first grade children. Kindorgartc^ 

children expanded their T-units primarily thiwugh aux,^onmodal 

expansions. First grade children made frequent use of ajix and 

adverbial expansions, but among complex transformations, appe3.red * 

to favor nominal expansions and subordinate clauses. The advci^b 

clause, which Hunt (1965) and O^Donnell, et al. (196?) in their 

otudiea of written languago in older children ou/'.goot io moot 

commonly used among younger children, was most frequently produced 
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by childl-fen in tHis study. Of the 20 clauses produced, •h% were, 
advefi-hial clause structures., . ° , 

(4) The division of written language production into developmental 
stages according to syntaVstical complexity appears to be one method 
by which to describe and a,ssess children's written language develop- 
ment. .Further, at the sentence stage, an assessment -of T-unit .factors 
and types and number' of expansions and/<Sr ' transf giTmations within • 
T,-units were .found to be potential indices of written language 

maturitjr. - • vv ^ 

nLICATldlS 
hildrfen»s emerging spontaneous ^ 
written language would be a contribution to the field of basic 
research on conuminication processes* Descriptions of oral language 
acquisition and development have appeared in the literature. _ 
However, little has' be'en written about the acquisition and early „ 
development of wrifing as a communiqation proceafs. This inyostieator 
attempi^ed to describe the syntax of early written language of 
' prowritirtg and beginninc-v/ritinG cliiidron in order to ascertain 
, whether or not young children could produce writtoti languac^ 
spontaneous!^ and what the nature of their language ,would bo. A 
system for ahalyzing written syntax was derived from models of oral 
language acquisition and transformational linguistic analyses of 
^syntax 'development in older chilciren, VJhethor or not this system 
will hold true for large numbers of children from a variety of 
backgrounds remaiiis to be seen. This study, then, v;ao conceived as 
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preparatoryw^Jrot a larger study • With a larger sample, the 
follov/ing questions might be explored: , • 

* (a) Will ohij'ldren from a variety of experiential backgrounds go^ 
through the deve]j.opniental stages described in this investigation in 
their spontaneouj written language? 

(b) V/ill coijaplexity df spontaneous written language be (effected 
by ^ the teaching strategies employed ^with young children? Fo^ | 
example, will cl:|ildren from an environment that encovirages ea|:"|Ly 
spontaneous wrijilng- produce morei complex language than children from 
a background thkt does not encourage writing? 

(c) Will dlififerences ^st between the spontaneous v/ritten 
language development of normal chil(iren and children who deviate 
from the norm, jit et", learning disability, reading retarded, mentally 
retarded, hearing impaired? If so, ^all these difforenceo reveal / 
developmental [Lags? Differences in types of errors proc^^? / 

Results of this investigation also have implicationf^^r tho / 
teaching of vnfiting. That oomo children can v/rite before (or 
simultaneously v/ith) learning to read was suggested by this ; 
invcstif^ationt Those que otiono might bo explored: 

(a) VJhen should writing bo taw^ht? 

(b) How should vnriting be taught? Should acburacy bo de-emphasize< 
and spontaneity encouraged? Should parents and teachero encourage 
children to develop their ovm rules for producing v/ritton language? 

(c) How will' an understanding of developmental stages in writpg 
be of assistance to tho classroom teacher? 
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(d) V/ill early practice in spontaneous writing benefit tjie 
child v/ho is learning to read? » 

Just as the child learns to manipulate and control the syntax 
of his oral language, ho must learn to manipulate and control his 
Witten language* This investigation has attempted to provide 
a preliminary, qxploratory study of how this development might 
occur. V A -/^V ' 

\ ■ ■ ■ 
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T-UNIT FACtORS 



1 Number^ of v/ordo per T-unit % 

^' 2 T-unit shorter than 9 vrords 

3 Number of clauses per T-uni't 

4 Use pf; "and" between T-unita J 



KERNEL SENTENCE PATTERNS 



5 NP + be + NP (Nancy is a-nirl) 

6 Nip + bo + adv» (Nancy is in tl^e* woods) 

7 NP + bo + adj.i (Nancy is hice) 

8 NP + Vi ' (Nancy runs) 

9 NP + Vt + NP (fJancy hit me) 



\ 



KERNEL SENTETJCE EXPANSIONS . 

' 10 Number of kernel sentence expansions 
A ux exmnnions 



11 Non-modal ^ 
^^^^..^^^ IP. xQp w»3 (is livinV;) • 
13 has, had (has lived) 
, Ih porfoct pro/;rousivoG (has boon living) 
I'j Moilal 

16 can, ^cnild (can wallt) 
.. 17 do, did (douo Ualk) 
. ■ IB may, isii/^ht (may v;alk) ' / 
19 vdll (vail walk) 



Adverbial pxpnna.i.ot(n 



ERIC 



20 oin/^lu auYfU'b (thcjy porformad horo) 

21 pi^cpoaitional phraoo (tlioy porf ormed 'at the thuatar) 
'{Excluding poatnominal modifiers and advorb dhifto) 

Function 

• i^ii Ga,UG0 

/ 26 frequency , , 

27 oihf^r; np'nol fy: ^ v • ' 

~ . 120 . ^ • 



; — no 

APPISNDIX A , continued. 

„ DctGrmincr oxmnsion.3 

28 prearticlos & pi*cdGtcmiinerQ (juot, only, all) 

29 poatdctcrniincrs ~ ordinals, cardinals, ccxnparativea 
(the "naxb moot"* important taok) 

SMPLE, TRANSFOW'IATIONS 

30 Number of cimplo transf ormationo ' ' 

' ^ 31 T/contraction (X can't) 

32 T/particle separation (Give the -prize awaj^) 

33 T/there (thqre io the man) _ ' ^ 

^ 34 T/indirdct objuct (he ^a^e mo the ball) 

^ 35 T/passivo (the food wa^ o^ton) 

36 T/ne^ativo (she v/i 1 1 no^ come) 
. 37 T/adverb shift (quickly she oat ,dov/n) 
' 38 T/other^ specify: : 



COMPLEX (SBNTEI^CE-COI-BINING) TiiANSFOiillilTIONS j " \ ' 

39 Numbpr of ccmplex transfonnationo ' ' ^ 

^ * Nominal e>|pansio nn (c-:cludin;^ relative & nojcdi clauses) 
^ 40 + N (toy box) 

.^^.^ : /A adj^, + N (prTjtty girl) ^ . " 

IxZ N + prepoaitioiaal phraoe (boy in thij blue coat) 
' 43 other; specify: ' 



Ponitlpn 



44 subject 

45 object. , ^ • 

46 indirtjct object 

47 obJuoL of proposition' 
4^'5 eompJLerft<:nt 

49 othijr; ;jpocify: 



50 verb piiraou complement (X+V-f'torHnf • 

51 noun phx\ise oaaplcjjnent (X+V+fJP+torhLnf •+!) 

52 "Lo" oiiuooion (X-hV+baqo forrirfY; X+V+iJP+bao^; lom&l) 

53 adjective precedin/j infinitive (NP+b(HtidJ'.+tahLr.f .H-Y. 



m 



^APPENDIX _A__, continued 

SiibortUnato Clnugon i 

54 noun cla\|q^; , 
- Position ^ 

V ^ - 56 obr 



1 



57 iiKlix^X^feje^^^ 

58 object of l^ropoaition * 

59 complement 



^ 60 adjective clause^ ' 

61 sub J Oct 



^ 62 object 

I' 63 object of proposition 
_ 64 indirect object 
^65 complement 



69 manner 

70 cauQO 

71 frequency 

72 othorj opocify: 



73 relative pronoun deletion 
qoordlngto ConntniRtiong (vdthin T-unito) 



'74 modifiero ^J,^ 



75 adjective 

76 adverb 



77 nemlnala " 
70 predieaUiy 



RESTRICTED TOmiS 



66 adverbial clause ^ 
Function ' 
. 67 time . * 

68 location ' • 1 . ^ 



79 Number of restricted forme - , 

. 80 morphophoncmic n * " ^ 

^^^^^^.^^^^ 81 kei'nol oonlicnee and/or OKpanoion level / * 

^^^^^^^^^ 8-1 aimple tranGfOi'mation level ' . . ^ 

■ 83 gojnplex tranaformation level 
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■ : ■ / APPENDIX B 

NUMBER OF COI-C-IU;rCCATION UNITS AND/OR T-UNITS CONTABttNG GRAPI{£^^IC JARCJON, SBIBOLS, 'STRIKOS, EXPANSIONS, \ EARU 
RESTRICTED KERI^ SEIOTNCES, KERNEL SENTENCES, KERNEL SENTENCE EXPANSIONS, SIMPLE IRANSFCHMATIONS, AI^D CO^iPLEX 
■ - TRANSFORI'IATIONS PRODUCED BY EACH CHILD 

i 

Presentence Stage Sentence Stage 

% Number of Communication' Units ■ ■ ■ =• Number of T-Units — = 

Name il^e- Graphsmic Symbol String Expansion Early- Kernel Kernel 

Jargon , Restricted Sentence S. 



PRESCHOOL 
Am 4.7 
May 

Bob .5.1 

Don 5\2 
Collin 5»6 

KTCDERGARTEN 
Tom 

Matt 5.n 
Ethel 
I^ck 6.3 
Nina 6.7 
FIRST GRADE 
Jean 6.2 
Ed 6.8 
Alice 7.0 
Pat '^^7.1 
Peter 7.2 



1 
5 
.1 
4 



Kernel Sentence 



Esqpansion 



-yC Simple ■ Complex 

ansfornation Transformation 





A 


4 


















9 


2 


1 














. ' 0 


•8 


2 


1 














10 


1 


















3 








2 



2 

a 



2 

1 



3 

11 
5 
5 

^9 



ision/ l^^^sf 0 



3 
4 

5 
5 
11 



4 - 



^3 

2 

3 
10 



9 
14 
11 
5 
9 



12.3 
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APPMDTXS 



.eUUSE-T0-T-4JNrr^LliNGTH FACTORS FOR EAC}t CHILD 
BT GRADK UiVKL A'T Tiil;; SKN'niNCE STAGli 



AND 



Nanio ^ Age 

Tom 5.0 

Bthel * 5.11 

Nina 6.7 . 




. Total Number 
T-^unita 

i ■ -;■ : 

. 9 . 

■ \ to- " 



Averace Length 
- of ClauBeB* 



5.00 
3.91 

5,90- 



Ratio of Average Length 
Clauses pei^ > of T-Bnits 
T-Unitj«t . 

JL^QO . •« 5-.0p words 

1.00 - '3.9rjV/ords 

1.00 « ■ 5290 Words 



' ^iClrroERGARTEN 
TOTALS' 



1.00 



4.94 words 



15 


5.83 


X 


1.60 




9.33 v/ords 


32 - - 


5.22 


X « 


lrl6 




6.05, worcff 


23 . ■ 


5.81 


X 


1.17 




6.79 words 


ft 

18 


5.70 


X 


1,00 




5.70 words 


39 


5.63 


X 


1.03, 


n 


5.80 words 


■ . FIRST GIADE 


5.64 


X 


1.19 . 




6.71 words 



TOTALS 



* Average length of clauses vas determined by dividing the total number of 
words ill the language corpus by the total number of clauses: 




otal number of v/ords 
tal number of ulaa'oes 



average clause length 



Ratie..jof'^p6iU3ea per T-unit v/as determined by dividin^he total nvunbor of 
ysubordinate 4- main cla^usos by the total number of main clauses: 



subordinate -h nn. in clau r; e 3 
^ main clauses 



ratio of clauses per T-unit 
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APPEMDIX a V f 
\ * fi . - ' ' ■ 

NUMBER OF T-UNITS AT VARYING lEMGTHS, fHto* THREE TO NINE (PLUS) 
V;(3RDS Fxk EACH Cl^ILD -AT THE SEI^TENCE STAGE 



-T-Unit Ixmctho- 

Nan^o , Age Total of 2*t-3 , ^ 5 ' 6 7 



T-lfnita woj(^a >/orda words word^ v/orda^ >;orda worda 



KPflJKRGARTEN 



Tom 5v8 


9 


.1 


2 


4 




2 






Ethel 5.11 


11 


2 


7 


2 




























Nina 6.7 


• 10 




. 1 


1 


4 


1 


2 




TOTALS 


30 


4 


10 


7 " 


4 


3 


2 


0 


.FIRST OtftDE 


r 




















•a 


1 




2 


2 


2 


7 


Ed 6.d 


32, 


, 6 


'2 


9 


5 


1 


3 


6 


Alice 7»0 


\ 23 . 




5 


3 


3' 


7 




3 


Pat 7.i 


18 




4 


B 


2' 




2 


2 


Peter 1.2, 

i 




l' 


11 


7 




7 


3 


3 


TOTALS 


i27 


-^7 


23 


2B 


19 


17 


12 


21 
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•NUMBEn OF EACH OfViVE TTPES OF KElulsL SENTENCES 
PRODUCED m EACl^ CHILD AT THE SENT^MCE STAGE 



Kgrho 
ICDJDERGAHTEN 
Toi 
EtHol 
Nina 



Koibiel Sonte^nco Typei 



NIHb«HfIP NIHbe^adv, NPfbe+adj* NPfVi+Cadv.) IffH-Vt+NP 



3 

1 

1 



1 

3 
4 



4 

a 

2 



Total 

8 
10 
7 



- TOTALS 
FIHST CHADS 
Jean 
Ed 

Alice 

Pat r 

Poto/ 



2 
2 



1 



TOTALS 



2 
8 



^ 1 
6 

. 1 

. 3 

0 

19 



4 
5 
5 

3 

7 

24 



25 
6 

16 
3jO 
9, 
21 

62 
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APPKMm X L 
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J'EnCKNTAGE OF KEnilEL SENTEHCE EXPANSIONS, SllffEB 
iRAHSFOi^MATIONS, AND COIIPLEX TRAHSPCSlMfcTIO'NS 
, PRODUCED BY EACH CHILD 

1 

Number of , Komol Scntenoo' Simple 
Rjcpanoiona and/or Expanoiono Transfonnationo 
TronBformationB 



KINDERGARTEN 
Tcm " N - 3 ■ 

Ethol' N - 6 
Nina , N - 18 



67J< 
ITS 



Complex 
Transfoi'matlona 



33;< 



nim CSRADB 
Jean H - 40 

Ed N - 37 

AUce N - fiO 
Pat ° N - Zh 

Potop H ■ 60 



38;< 
3^ 

63% 
57% 



25% 

zta 

23% 
Xi% 
27% 



3&% 

U%, 

1^3% 

25% 

17%, 



Ar?^::iZX 0. NUMBSa OF EACH TTPS OF EXPMlSim AfJD/OR TRANSFOHMATIOM 

PRODUCED BT EACH CHILD 



Tfez c? ir?A::s:c:: 



Exnanalona 



Adverbial expanaiona 
Ziiz^rzlrjszf expansions 

7/ccr.traciiou 
T/particle separation 
T/tiiere 

T/ir.iirect object 
T/?as3ive 

T/aiverb shift 

lic^^l expansions 
Infinitives 
Subordinate Clauses 
Coordinate Conotructions 



Ton 

1 
1 



-KI^a)SRGARTE^;- 

Ethel Niiu 



1 

3 



■ 1 



TOTAl 
5 



1 
1 



17 



1 



Jean 

9 
6 



5 
2 
1 



10 
2 



10 
1 



2 
4 



2 
4 
6 
5 



-FIRST CRADB- 



Allce 

8 
5 
1 



7 
2 
6 
2 



Pat Peter 



8 
7 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

3 



40 



37 



40 



24 



U 
19 
4 

1 
2 
7 

3 
2 

'1 

5 
2 
2 
1 



6Q 



TOTAL 

36 
47 
6 

K> 

7, 

1 
4 
4 
3 

18 
9 
25 
13 



201 



128 



APPS?JPIX H I 

mffiER OF Er^CH TTPE OF KEai.'EL SENTENCE EXPAf^SION 
PRODUCED BT E/ICH CHILD 



-KEftrm SSITEKCB EXPAJJSIOJIS 



Sis« Aux Exp^5ion5 ^ Adverbial E^^siona Deterrdner Expansions 

!;on-=«ial Modal . ' Adverb Rrepoaitional Phrase P:redctonainer Pootdetersiinor 



TcuA 1 - 1 

Ethel^ 5 - " 

XL-^ 8 - 1^3 



PIPJS? CUDS 



Jean 7 2 
Ed - 

AUco 7*1 3 



Foter 9 



6 



1^ \ 9 - 1 

2 ^ 1 



Pat 8 - 2-5 



2 7 12 - 4 



i:C7*VL31 5 13 34 




6 



TYPES OF NOimiAL EJOPANSlONS kllD TIEIH POSITIOtS 
"PRODUCEI> Di EACH-GHfLD USING^ COMPLEX mNSFOmTIOHS 



Typnn of NanliviX 





Jean 


Ed AUco 


Pat Potor 


TOTAL 




1 




. 2 " 


3 




2 




1 3 


12 


IHprep* phrABo 




- ^ 3 




3 



TOTALS 3 .2 7. 1 5 IS 

Ponit5on!i/ of NomlaitJ. 

«ubj0ot - - 4 12 T 

object - 2 11 « 1 5 

Indirect objoct^ - « « ^ 

- object of prep. 1' 1 1 « 1 4 

ccoplcaont - . ^ « X 2 

^ *** 

TOTALS 3 27 1 5 1 18 



/ 



I. 'JO 
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TTPES OF SUDOiH)irW.TjS GUt\JSE TUimvOmiAnom AND imin POSITIONS/OR 
FW;CTI0r;3 produced Br each child using COMPLtiX ^rnANSFORMATIO.NS 

SubordfcJato Clauoo 
and Ito Poaition/or 
Funotlon ' 

Noun Clauno , 



Jean Ed 



Alice Pi^t Peter TOTALS 



Ao oub'Jcct 

Ag gbjcct 1 
As obj, of prop, 1 
Ao Indirect obj* 
A* complement 



Ad.lofltivo Claunn 

Modifioo oubjoct 
Modifioo objcat.^ 
Modifioo obj, of prop. 
Modifiofl indirect obj, 
Hodifico complement 



Advnrbl/il C!lAUfio 

Timo A 

Location 

Manner 

Cause 3 

fVcqucncy ' 

Other 



J{(^\r\tivn EronrniT^ poj^tjoinn^ 



1. 
1 



Total noun qlauooo 



Total i^dj. olausoa 



Total adv« OI/1UDO0 



1 1 

Total rcjlntivo pro. 
dolotiono 

\ 



at)TAL ijDwmmmK cumiK imunmrnriouQ 

**pAt»o T-unit contained aJdoleted olauno, which wao oroditod 
AO A rbl/itlvo pronoun deletion. 



13 
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I^TTPES OP IKFIHITIVES mOWJOED DY EACH CHILD 
USING COMPUa TRANSflOItHATIOfS 

cocnplcmcnt . ' 

X+V-Hcrfljif.+r 



complement 



2 



Inf.+I # ^ 



"to" cndi0ion 



ToiAL KUMnKii 01'* ixmwnvm 10 



. KIOIXJCED m EACH CHILD USilJG CO:^PI^ TRANSFOilMATIONiJ 



Coordinate Gtnicturoo Tom Jcah Kd . Alice P«t Potcr TOTALS 

29 ai 13 



Hodlfiort 

Kcminals 

IVedicAtoi* 



2 2 
3 



1 
1 



3 . 



1 

9 
4 
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